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Will be oun next week. 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 


Being an Account of Travel and Discovery. 
By EDWARD A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.S, Member of the English Alpine Club. 


With over 60 Illustrations by Joseph Pennett, H. G. Winitnx, A. D. McCormick, and from Photographs. 
And with Contributions by Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Se., F.R.S., Sir Wru14M Martin Conway, F.R.GS., 
C. L. Barrow, F.R.G.S,, F.Z.S. And a Map. 


Cloth, size 94 by 6}, price 31s, 6d. net. 


«llso an Edition on Japan paper, with Frontispiece Portrait of the Author by Sir E. Burne Jones, and Portrait of C. L. Barrow by A. D. MeCormick, bound by 
Zaehnsdorf, £5 5s. net. 


«* This work embraces an account of five ascents of the most important and, pzeviously, unscaled 
peaks of the New Zealand Alps; together with the discovery of the long-sought-for Pass across the Ranges. 
It contains, moreover, appendices of F the Botany, Geology, Glacier Action, and Zoology of these Alps, and the 
equipment necessary in climbing them. No expense has been spared in bringing it out in the most perfect 
manner possible. There are over 60 Illustrations, which are produced by Photogravure and other processes, 
taken from original pictures, drawn especially for this work by Mr. J. Pennell, Mr. Willink, and Mr. 
A. D. McCormick. The work also contains a map, produced by Messrs. Stanford, which is a most important 
addition to the geography of the district. 














NEW WORK BY G. M‘OALL THEAL, LU.D. | WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W.E. H. LECKY, M.P. 

THE PORTUGUESE in SOUTH AFRICA: with A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND. Leaves from 

a Description of the Native Races between the River Zambesi and the Cape of Good the Diary of W. J. O’Neill Daunt. With Portrait. Cloth, 12s. 

— during the Sixteenth Century. By GEO, M‘CALL THEAL, LL.D. With) «An extremely entertaining farrago of reminiscence, anecdote, and character- 

a. Cloth, 6s. [Next week painting.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 
NEW STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. "| SECOND EDITION. 

MR. MAGNUS: a Story of the Great Ruby THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Mine. _ Cloth, 6s, [Next week. | A History of the Various Negotiations tor her Marriage. By MARTIN A. 8. 

— 4 a ae eee a HUME, F.R.H.S. Portraits, Cloth, i2s. 
‘CITIES OF THE DEAD.” } at clear and very interesting account. .....An excellent book.’’-~—7'imes, 


| “A delightful book.” —Daily Telegraph, 
THE LONDON BURIA L GROUNDS . th sa; ‘Without a perusal of Mr. Hume's most researchful and interesting volume, no ons, 
. elr | no student even of Froude, can claim to have thoroughly grasped the character and aims 


History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Mrs. BASIL HOLMES. | of our Good Queen Bess.”—Daily Chronicle, 





Numerous Illustrations. _ Cloth, 10s. 6a. net. | ** A luminous and fascinating narrative.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

| ‘A connected and consistent, though assuredly a most extraordinary, story....../ A 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” _| {*<itating picture.” —Standard (Leader). saiieebsetonimeis 

WiTH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 
BOHEMIA: to the Fall of National In- : 
dependence, Together with a Summary of Later Events. By C. EDMUND ENGLISH STUDIES. By James Darmesteter. 
MAURICE. Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Cloth, 5s. Translated by MARY DARMESTETER (A. Mary F. Robinson), Demy 8vo, 
fe cloth, 63. 


THE EPIDEMIC OF EMOTION. TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


THE CROWD: a Study of the a Mind. IN the KINGDOM of the SHAH. ByE, Treacher 


By GUSTAVE LE BON. Crown Sve, ou, 3s. 6d. COLLINS. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12s, 


“ Curious facts abound and quick-witted observation.’’—Speaser, 


**T£ it be a question of words and names, look ye to it.”— Ate, 


LONDO . i isi NEW VOLUME OF “THE MERMAID SERIES.” 
Daa, of meee tie wie Dene od nee. OEY PHE SELECT PLAYS of SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


HABBEN, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Edited by Prof, A. E. H. SWAEN. Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ A very useful and welcome volume.”’—lole, 





“ Words only live when worthy to be read.” —Lytion 


MODERN POLITICAL ORATIONS. Edited by PARIS DAYS and EVENINGS. The Real Paris. 


LEOPOLD WAGNER. Beir ig a Selection of Twenty-four Great Speeches by English By STUART HENRY. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Statesmen of the Ninetecz.th Century, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ** Evidently the work of one who has known his Paris long and well,” —Se-tsman, 


a ag CATALOGUES: POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C, 
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CATALOGUES 


{OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terme. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

P DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squanz. 
B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savarr, Loxpor, W. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on n application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foxstan Booxs and Psragropicats at the most 


moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


Un application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & QO., 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATA LOGU ES sent on application. 


’ 
T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 
OXYFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: car per anuum (Sons of Cleray- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. Hosson, M.A., Warden. 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT. 


—Mr. HENRY BOURDILLON, B.A., late Scholar of Queen 
Coll. Oxford, PREPARES BOYS from "eight to fourteen for rh = 
oan Public Se hools. Very healthy, bracing climate. Terms moderate. 


CADEMICAL GRADUATION, — Ad 


dem admission, &c., desired by an alumnus. Bonus for 


introductios mn Address Magtstek, 38, Goldhawk Road, London, _W. 


LITERARUM CLASSICARUM 
A DOCTOR of LEYDEN UNIVERSITY, able to speak fluently 
French, German, and Modern Greek, not unacquainted with English 
Italian, and Comparative Philology, seeks EMPLOYMENT in E ‘ngland 
at a College, University. Library, Museum, or a similar scientific 
establishment ; is also willing,to act asa Private Secre tary.—Apply to 
: 2 as care of Nygh & van Ditmar’s General _ Offices, 

otterdam 


GIGNORINA EUGEN: TA LEVI, Author 


of “Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi .» will t n Londen 
June 2th to July 30th, and will be gle ta osae oi SSONS in ITAL TAN, 
Language or Literature. — Apply. care of Mrs. Witutam Suarr, 
1, Greencroft Gardens, South Hampstead. 





NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 6s. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author has various theories, which he supports 
with much argumentative force.””— People, 


CHarman & Hatt, Limited, London. 


THE 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
Presipent . Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. 
CHAIRMAN oF ComMUTTEE Mr. W. MATHER. 
TREASURER .. Mr. C. G. MONTEFIC 
SecReETARY . Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
THE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Prixcipan «» «» Madame MICHAELIS, 
Who is assisted by a Staff of Competent Trainers and Teachers. 
NEXT TERM begins TUESDAY, Serremper 22nd. 
Application t¢ to be made t to the Prixcirau. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC. 


URES, in * olL, by Old Masters of the Duteb, Flemish and 


T 
British schools.—Dowprsw ELL, 160, New Bond Street, 
B IT R K BECK B A N K, 
Buildi Chancery Lane, Lond 


TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


yable on deman 
SE Wwo per CENT. on CURRENT Lay + on the minimum 


thly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
™STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT., Manager. 


WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN 


Most Recent, crown 8v0, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 

“‘ Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, ae containing an excellent exposition of the 
beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresh.” —British Weekly. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 











Uniform with the above, price 5s, each, post free. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermors. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher. ”— Expository Times, 
“Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —MMethodist Recorder, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
- The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”— 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.’’—Methodist Recorder, 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

‘For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth.””—Methodist Times, 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, FuRNIVAL » RE, E.C, 


Wo. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


Freeman, 








104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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| THEATRES. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, MAM’ZELLE NITOUCHE : 
Miss May Yohé ; Messrs. Robert Pateman, Joseph Tapley, 
Arthur Playfair, J. Willes, E. W. Tarver, L. Mackinder ; 
Misses Florence Levey, Florence Haydon, Delia Carlyle, 
Florrie Wilson, Winnie Carl, Preceded, at 8.15, by UNCLE 
THATCHER, 











CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.25, ROSEMARY. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Mr, Alfred Bisho . Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. J. Welch, Mr. J. 
Byron ; Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss 
Emily Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 8.0. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE GEISHA: Mesdames 
Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Maud Hobson, Massey, 
Fiopp, Hamer, Davis, Yudall, Collette, Fraser, Herve, 
Fawcett, Cooke, and Letty Lind; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, 
Louis Bradfield, W. Philp, Huntley Wright, Bantock, 
Ellison, Rosse, and Harry fonkhouse, 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Messrs, Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Lillie Belmore, 
Violet Robinson, and Louie Freear. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, “THE GREATEST OF 
THESE ———”; Mr. Kendal, Messrs. Nutcombe Gould, H. 
Kemble, Rodney Edgecumbe, Miss Nellie Campbell, Miss 
Frances Owen, Mrs. Charles Sennett, and Mrs. Kendal. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
CHARLEY’S AUNT, by Brandon Thomas, 
The Success of the century. Still running. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. Preceded, at 8, by THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS: 

Mr., Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 
OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, a Musical Comedy, THE NEW 
BARMAID: Messrs. Harrison Brockbank, Arthur 
Alexander, E. Dagnall, Joseph B. Montague, C. Wilford, 
J. Thompson; Misses Lilian Menelly, Jennie Rogers, 
———_ Hunt, Marie Saker, Ethel Gain, and Miss Lottie 

collins. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8,0, THE SPAN OF LIFE: Messrs. 
Austin Melford, Ernest E, Norris, H. Vyvyan, G. Kennedy, 
G. Yates, C. Franmore, and the Leonhardt Troupe; Misses 
Sydney Fairbrother, Harriett Clifton, and Kate Tyndall. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, THE QUEEN’S PROCTOR. 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. ~~" eo Vibart, 
Permain, Troode, Bayntun, Kitts, W W. G, Elliot ; 
Misses Beardsley Rous, Stewart, Me and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh. At 8.15, KITTY CLIVE: Miss Irene > Vanbrugh. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE GRAND DUKE. 
Messrs. Rutland Barrington, C. Kenningham, Scott Fishe, 
Scott Russell, J. Hewson, and Walter Passmore ; Mesdames 
Ilka Palmay, »Florence Perry, _— Owen, and Rosina 
Brandram. At 7.40, AFTER ALL 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING at 830. THE PRISONER OF 
ZENDA: Mr. George Alexander, Messrs, Herbert Waring, 
W. H. Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. 
H. Day, Vincent Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry 
Loraine, George P. Hawtrey, George Bancroft, Charles 
Glenney; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, 
Miss Mabel Hackney, Miss Lily ‘Hanbury. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, A NIGHT OUT: Messrs, 
George Giddens, Charles Sugden, W. Wyes, A. Fitzgerald, 
J. Carne, N. Doone, G. Danby, E. W. Thomas, H. Peters; 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Pattie Browne, Edmund Phelps, 
Murton, &c. At 8.15, PAPA’S WIFE. Miss Grace Lane. 
Mr. Farren-Soutar. 


PALACE THEATRE of VARIETIES, Shaftesbury 
Avenue.—SPECIAL tgs BAMNE. 
EVERY EVENING, 

ANNA HELD. MARGUERITE GORNILLE. 
LOUISE BEAUDET. HY. HELME. CLAIRE ROMAINE. 
GEO. HONEY. nr. RUSSELL. CasrOR WATTS. 

GOTHAM COMEDY QUARTETTE, 
H. CARSDALE. HAY. H. CLEMART. LES PIWITTS. 

MARION DALY. 


WINSHIP and MARION. 
P,and H, MILLS, LA BELLE ROSE. 


























WILL H. FOX, 
"And the TABLEAUX VIVANTS (NEW SERIES). _ 


EMPIRE.—GRAND VARIETIES. 





Overture..... 7.40 | | Zerega Spanish Trou- 

“Faust .”Ballet(Sec ond IIIT cnscnpntniibicsveas 9.40 
Edition) acon 7.45 | The Schiffers misagubiilayiiie 9.55 

Dutch Daly, Comedian 8.50 | Lumiére Cinémato- 

Larsen ws Lady pa ge under the 
Gymnas 9.0 ole Management of 

Paul Batty’ 8 Perform- Monsieur ‘Trewey ... 10.15 
ing Bears ..,... 9.15 | Clermont’s Animals ... 10.35 


John Walters, V ocalist 9.26 | “La Danse,” New Ballet 10.45 
— » ae: Unique Mons. and Mme. Rofix, “i 
Bar A entifennnennes Eyuilibrists ...--- .... 11.45 
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STEVENS & HAYNES’ 


Books for Students. 


In 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 





THEORIES AND CRITICISMS OF 


SIR HENRY MAINE. 


By MORGAN O. EVANS, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Contained in his Six Works, “‘ Ancient Law,” “ Early Law 
“Early History of Institutions,” “ Village 
** Popular 
Government,”” which works have to be studied for the 


and Customs,” 


Communities,” “International Law,” and 


various examinations. 


In 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 21s., cloth. 


TASWELL-LANGMEAD'S ENGLISH 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

From the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. 

Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. 
Fourth Edition. 


Revised, with Notes and Appendices, 
By C. H. E. CARMICHAEL, M.A. Oxon. 


Srevens & Hayrnzgs, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


A completely New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s. 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. 
A Selection of the Works of these Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 


ALBERT DURER. 
A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Master’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. The copies are in all 
cases of the exact size of the original copperplates. 


Now Published for the First Time in Autotype. 


WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 
Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE. 
Including the “Blessed Damozel,” ‘‘ Proserpine,” 
“The Lamp of Memory,” ‘* Venus’s Looking Glass,” 
** Wine of Circe,” &c., &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, conéaining 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.9. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Fublishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
Portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & r—  -4 the cheapest aad best Processes 
> } Lg he 4 adapted te l the wants of 
uarians, Archwologists, an ose en, n thein’ igati 
and publication of P: Ochi land Di = Reseed a 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catclogues, éc.,é¢.,at a moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING ANT? PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines forfast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
J —_- and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
8. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisin, 
and Publishing Departments conducted. ” 





NOW READY, the FIRST VOLUME of the 


BEING 


GRANT ALLEN’S 
SENSATIONAL STORY, 


THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


12mo, cloth gilt, 28.; Paper covers, 1s. 6d. 
7 “* The Jaws of Death’ is a pretty piece of writing in the sensationa 
ine. 
he undertook to show how to write a Black- wood tale. We are brought 
so smoothly, so gradually, to the very edge of the catastrophe the 
shiver of it is upon us almost before we are there. It is extremely 
creditable to Mr. Allen's invention.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“We have greater novelists than Mr. Allen, but none who better 
understands the weaving of plot and the invaluable art of sustaining 
interest. ‘The Jaws of Death’ isa highly characteristic piece of work 
and will afford as fascinating a half-hour’s reading as any one is likely 
to get this season.”— Publishers’ Circular. 





NOW READY, FIRST VOLUME in 
THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES, 
BY A NEW AUTHOR, entitled 


DUST IN THE BALANCE. 


By GEORGE KNIGHT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With Title-page and cover design by Laurence Housman. 
“The style is smooth and succinct; the sentiment human and 
genuine ; and altogether this is in its kind one of the best sets of short 
sketches that have recently been published.”—Scotsman. 
“Mr. Knight has published a varied series of studies, each of which 
is marked by strong individuality and great charm.”—Star. 


THE POWER of the DOG. An 


Entirely New Novel. By ROWLAND GREY, Author 
of ‘‘In Sunny Switzerland,”’ “‘ By Virtue of his Office,” 
“Linden-Blumen,” “Chris.”” Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt 
top, 6s. 

“One of the most charming stories recently published is Mr. Row- 
land Grey’s new novel ‘The Power of the x he book is full of 
the mysterious workings of the human heart finely true, yet delicate 
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LITERATURE. 


The Heart of a Continent: a Narrative of 
Travels in Manchuria, across the Gobi 
Desert, through the Himalayas, the 
Pamirs, and Chitral, 1884-94. By Capt. 
Frank E. Younghusband. (John Murray.) 


No name has been more prominently before 
the public during the last decade of Asiatic 
geographical research than that of Capt. 
Younghusband, who claims to have in- 
herited his passion for travel from his 
mother, sister of Robert Shaw, the first 
Englishman known to have penetrated from 
India over the Himalayas to Eastern 
Turkestan. Whatever value physiologists 
may be disposed to attach to this claim, 
there can be no doubt that his first incentive 
to become a wanderer over Central Asia 
was derived from the memories and records 
of Robert Shaw himself, whose papers and 
native assistants the author, then a subal- 
tern in the King’s Dragoon Guards, had an 
opportunity of consulting, in 1884, at his 
uncle’s former headquarters, the Punjab 
hill station of Dharmsala. Since then he 
has been almost incessantly on the move; 
and although many of his journeys follow 
beaten tracks, there remains a very large 
residuum of original exploration (including 
some achievements of capital importance), 
which more than justifies a detailed account 
of all his Asiatic travels in a single volume. 

Capt. Younghusband began his ramblings 
with a visit in 1886 to the Long White 
Mountain, Manchuria, in company with 
Mr. H. E. M. James, whose book describing 
that brilliant exploit was reviewed in the 
Acapemy for May 5, 1886. On his return 
to Peking, he obtained an extension of 
leave, for the purpose of accompanying 
Col. Bell in a journey from North China 
across the continent to India. This 
journey was successfully carried out by 
oth explorers, but (fortunately for the 
enlargement of our knowledge of Central 
Asia) by different routes, at least ss far as 
Hami on the northern verge of the Gobi. 
Here they had appointed to meet, Col. Bell 
taking the more familiar southern road 
inside the Great Wall and through the pro- 
vince of Kansu, while Capt. Younghusband 
proceeded through the Kalgan Gate to 
Kwei-hwa-cheng, and thence by quite a new 
track across the desert to the trysting-place. 
He reached Hami, some 2000 miles west by 
north of Peking, just a month after Col. 
Bell, who enjoys the reputation of being 
the most expeditious of modern travellers, 
and who, after waiting a day, continued 
his journey to India alone. But the delay, 
which, in any case, was readily explained 
by the unforeseen difficulties of the new 





route, was amply repaid by the important 
geographical work executed by the author 
in this hitherto little-known section of the 
Gobi. Here his track, crossing that of 
Prjevalsky at the Borston Well, skirted 
the southern slope of the Hurka Hills 
for 200 miles; and a good opportunity 
was thus afforded of determining the true 
character of this range, which was found to 
constitute a south-easterly extension of the 
Altai and not of the Tian-Shan mountains, 
as had hitherto been supposed. By this 
determination much light has been thrown 
on the mutual relations of the great Central 
Asian orographic systems; and we now 
know that the Tian-Shan, instead of extend- 
ing indefinitely eastwards, really terminates 
at the so-called Zungarian Strait, a little to 
the east of Hami. 

Of course, all this region, from the great 
bend of the Hoang-ho to Zungaria, forms 
geographically an essential part of Mongolia, 
and is popularly supposed to be occupied, 
wherever habitable, by restless Mongol 
nomads. But this is no longer so; and Capt. 
Younghusband found that, as in Manchuria, 
most of the arable, and even of the pasture, 
lands have already been inundated by the 
rising stream of Chinese peasantry, who are 
everywhere overflowing beyond the Great 
Wall into the old Mongolo-Tatar domain. 


‘* Kwei-hwa-cheng used originally to be a 
Mongol town. It is even now included in 
Mongolia, and there is a Mongol prince resident 
in the place; but no one would believe that it 
was not Chinese, for it is occupied almost ex- 
clusively by Chinamen, and the Mongols are 
relegated to the outskirts” (p. 73). 

But while the Manchu and Mongol 
branches of the family are thus threatened 
with extinction, a better fate seems reserved 
for the hardier Turki group, whose territory 
was reached by our traveller soon after 
leaving Hami. Although the contrast 
between the two races was at once obvious, 
he nevertheless noticed as he advanced 
westwards 
“a gradual, scarcely perceptible, change 
from the round of a Mongolian type to a 
sharper, and yet more sharp, type of feature. 
Whether this is accidental, or whether it is 
brought about by the commingling of separate 
races, I know not; but I think I am not wrong 
in stating that, the further east one goes, the 
rounder and broader are the faces of the in- 
habitants, and the further west one goes the 
longer and narrower they become”? (p. 118). 


This remark is perfectly correct, and is 
all the more valuable as coming from an 
observer indifferent to anthropological 
theories. The phenomenon may be wit- 
nessed, roughly speaking, all the way from 
the Aegean to the Pacific ; and the explana- 
tion, as always maintained by the present 
writer,* would appear to be, not that the Turk 
was originally an ‘‘ Allophylian white ” later 
crossed in diverse proportions by Mongol 
blood, but that he was originally of Mongol 
stock, later crossed in diverse proportions by 
Oaucasic (white) blood. This is one of those 
cases in which, the physical arguments being 
balanced, the last appeal must be to speech ; 
and it seems most reasonable to hold that 
the Turki group of Mongolo-Tatar speech 


« See article “ Turkomans,”’ Nature, December 4, 
1879; and Ethnology, 1896, pp. 311-313. 











have been partly assimilated by miscegena- 
tion to the Caucasic type, unless it can be 
shown that their Mongolo-Tatar speech is 
acquired and not original. But of this 
there is not only no evidence, but what 
evidence exists is all the other way. For 
the present, therefore, the Turks must be 
grouped with the Magyars, who, although 
now not differing perceptibly from the 
average European, are historically known to 
have formerly been of Finno-Tatar (Ugrian) 
type, as they still are of Finno-Tatar 
speech. 

From Hami round the Tarim basin (Kasn- 
garia) to the foot of the Himalayas, Capt. 
Younghusband followed the familiar Tian- 
shan Nan-lu (‘‘Southern Tian-shan route’’), 
consequently this section of his journey 
presents no features calling for special 
comment. But the last section across the 
Mustagh Pass to Kashmir in the early 
winter of 1887, together with his subsequent 
explorations of the same Alpine region in 
1889, will always rank as one of the most 
brilliant geographical achievements of our 
times. The Old Mustagh Pass proving 
quite impracticable (it has, in fact, been for 
many years entirely abandoned by the 
natives), the New Pass, a little farther west, 
was attacked, and successfully surmounted 
at an altitude of nearly 19,000 feet, with no 
special appliances for mountain climbing, 
and at a period of the year when all traffic 
is suspended between the opposite slopes of 
those lofty ranges. When the highest 
point had been scaled the chief difficulty 
still remained, for the party now found 
themselves landed on the brink of a precipice 
apparently barring all further progress. 
“The cliff we had now to descend was an 
almost sheer precipice ; its only saving feature 
was that it was rough and rugged, and so 
afforded some little hold for our hands and feet. 
Yet even then we seldom got a hold for the 
whole hand or whole foot. All we generally 
found was a little ledge, upon which we could 
grip with the tips of our fingers or side of the 
foot. The men were most good to me, when- 
ever possible guiding my foot into some secure 
hold, and often supporting it there with their 
hands; but at times it was all I could do to 
summon sufficient courage to Jet myself down 
on to the veriest little crevices which had to 
support me, There was a constant dread, too, 
that fragments of these ledges might give way 
with the weight upon them; for the rock was 
crumbly, as it generally is when exposed to 
severe frosts; and once I heard a shout from 
above, as a huge piece of rock which had been 
detached came crashing past me and as nearly 
as possible hit two of the men who had already 
got half way down” (p. 198). 

During the explorations of 1887 and 
1889 in this north-western section of the 
Himalayas, our traveller made several im- 
portant discoveries and determinations: such 
as the position of the Shimshal Pass and 
river leading into the Hunza (Kanjut) 
district, the course of the glacial Oprang 
stream, one of the head waters of the 
Yarkand-darya, and the trend of the 
hitherto unknown Aghil Range, which lies 
between, and runs parallel with, the Kuen- 
lun and the Karakorum, or, as he prefers to 
call it, the Mustagh Range. These dis- 
coveries, for which he has well earned the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, have since been supplemented by 
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Sir William Conway's surveys amid the 
Hispar and Baltoro glaciers, so that little 
now remains to be done in the intricate 
Alpine region where converge the Hima- 
layan, Kuen-lun, and Hindu-Kush oro- 
graphic systems. 

The excursion of 1889, the account of 
which forms one of the most interesting 
sections of the book, was undertaken for 
the purpose of interviewing the lawless 
Hunza tribes, who have since been reduced 
to order, and now vie with the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas in their loyalty to the British Raj. 
It will be remembered that they co- 
operated effectively with Capt. Kelly’s 
column advancing from Kashmir during 
the recent campaign in Chitral; and this 
astonishing transformation must be largely 
credited to Oapt. Younghusband’s diplo- 
macy, followed by Col. Durand’s energetic 
action during the expedition of 1892. 

After the Hunza expedition, during which 
half a dozen passes were crossed at heights 
ranging from over 17,000 to nearly 19,000 
feet, other excursions were made back to 
Kashgaria, round the Pamirs, and lastly to 
Chitral again on diplomatic service to the 
Mehtar, Nizim ul-Milk. It was the murder 
of this ruler by his half-brother early in 
1895 that led to the British occupation and 
the absorption of Chitral in the Indian 
political system. 

The work, which, although not written by 
a specialist in any department, abounds in 
instructive matter in almost every branch of 
geographical and ethnological lore, concludes 
with two highly suggestive chapters on “‘ the 
Missionary Question in China,” and ‘“ Im- 
pressions of Travel.” It is well, though 
somewhat sparingly, illustrated, and sup- 
plied with several useful maps and an index, 
which last might with advantage have been 
three or four times longer. 

A. H. Keane. 


“Tne New — Liprary.”—Swift in 
Ireland. By R. Ashe King. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tuts is a little book, and in censuring its 
faults one feels that sort of restraint which 
checks one’s natural impulse to hit a small 
boy who deserves punishment. But though 
a little book, the subject of it is so great 
that it merits great treatment; and, at 
least, the writer might have borne in mind 
Swift's own terse but invaluable definition 
of style: “the right word in the right 
place,” not by any means so “bald” a 
dictum as Mr. King thinks it. 

Readers of Thackeray’s Lnglish Humorists 
will remember how that writer, knowing 
that some might object to the inclusion 
of Swift among his coterie, on the grounds 
that Swift was an Irishman, was at pains 
to explain that, although, through an acci- 
dent of birth, Swift was born in Ireland, 
he was, on both sides of his family, as 
pure-bred an Englishman as ever existed. 
Swift’s friend Pope had long before ex- 
pressed the same idea in a rhyme, perhaps 
& quiet satire on Swift’s pet aversion to be 
called an Irishman : 

** Jonathan Swift 
Had the gift 
By fatherige, motherige, 
And by brotherige, 
To come from Gotheridge.”’ 











Swift in one of his deplorable ebullitions 
of bitterness had repudiated his right to be 
considered an Irishman. ‘I happened to 
be dropped here”’ (in Ireland) he confesses, 
“and to my sorrow did not die before I 
came back to it.” Mr. King might have 
again told us that Swift was, strictly speak- 
ing, an Englishman and not an Irishman, 
but, in his zeal to settle the point beyond 
question, he is a trifle too emphatic when 
he writes : 


“Swift drew his first breath and his last in 
Ireland, spent in her the best years of his 
youth and of his maturity, owed her his literary 
education, and paid her with a political educa- 
tion by which she has never ceased to profit to 
this day; but in no sense was he an Irishman.” 


It will be noticed that in the above remark- 
able statement three or four facts are set 
out, in reference to any one of which Swift 
might be considered an Irishman, in a 
certain restricted sense, while in the end 
we are told that ‘‘in no sense was he an 
Irishman.’ Here, clearly, we do not find 
“the right word in the right place.” If 
Swift had been ‘‘ dropped,” to use his own 
word, at the equator; if his mother had 
been a Hottentot and his father a China- 
man; if ho had never made a joke, or been 
‘agin the Government,” and had died at 
the North Pole, then the unequivocal and 
direct ‘‘no” would have been the right 
word in the right place. 

A very little more attention to that 
neglected thing style, a very little more of 
what poor Robert Louis Stevenson called 
‘* elbow grease,” a trifle less egotism, and 
the book might have been on the same 
level of excellence as the Swift of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen or the Steele of Mr. Austin 
Dobson. And there is no reason why 
a volume of “The New Irish Library” 
should not equal any of the English series 
of similar books, if the writers would 
only pursue the one road—for there is no 
royal one—to literary fame. 

As for the printing of the book, we must 
implore the editor or the “reader” of this 
series to mend his ways. The punctuation 
is a fortuitous concourse of commas, and 
the misprints beyond all calculation. 

A small biography, like that under con- 
sideration, is deprived of half its usefulness, 
if the author never refers the reader to a 
single source of fuller information. In this 
book there are no references whatsoever to 
any of Swift’s modern biographers; but the 
older ones, from Orrery to Thackeray, are 
mentioned for the purpose of contradicting 
mis-statements which have long ago been 
set right. Such references are worse than 
useless—they are positively misleading. 

For some reason or other, Mr. King will 
have it that Thackeray, in his Lectures, 
deliberatedly slandered Swift. Thackeray 
was, we are told, ‘ blinded by political 
partisanship.” A more unfounded state- 
ment was, I would venture to say, never 
made ; for who devoted less of his time to 

olitics than did our noble-minded cynic ? 

ne has only to look at the bulk of 
Thackeray’s literary labours, and to think 
how comparatively short his life was, to 
know how little thought he must have given 





he treat a political opponent of a past 
generation unjustly? Thackeray did not 
like Swift, because Swift has written things 
too vile for any one of ordinary taste 
to tolerate. There is no getting over this 
fact. He judged Swift by his own writings 
and by the biographies of him which 
existed when the lectures on ‘ English 
Humorists” were delivered. At that time 
the interdependence between a man’s 
character and his bodily health was not so 
well recognised asin the present day, and 
Swift’s disagreeable points of character 
were far less likely to be excused. If 
Thackeray had been fortunate enough to 
have had access to Forster’s Life of Swift, 
to Dr. Wilde’s study of him from a 
medical point of view, to Dr. Bucknill’s 
paper in Brain for January, 1882, and to 
Mr. Henry Craik’s recent addition to our 
knowledge, his opinions about Swift would 
have been quite different. 

Thackeray is called by Mr. King “an old 
Scotchwoman,” because he did not admire 
a very poor jest about the Anglican Church 
from the pen of one of her priests. He is 
accused also of ‘‘ shallowness and wooden- 
ness.” But although Thackeray’s know- 
ledge of Swift’s life was imperfect, and his 
ignorance of the Irish Question led him into 
a most egregious blunder as to the meaning 
of Swift’s ‘‘ modest proposal,” he was able 
to grasp the magnitude of Swift’s mind 
with the instinct of true genius, which is 
far better than mere knowledge. The 
extent of Thackeray’s admiration for Swift 
shows itself again and again. If Mr. King 
had only read carefully through the Lecture, 
he never would have fallen into the mistake 
of attributing to Thackeray ignorance of 
facts which Thackeray actually notices a 
page beyond where his censcr left off. 

“‘ Why,” says Mr. King, ‘‘if Thackeray knew 
anything of Swift’s life, he must have known 
that this hypocrite stole off daily to morning 
prayers when at the height of his power in 
London: that he read prayers daily to his 
servants so unostentatiously that Delany was 
six months in the deanery before he became 
aware of this function: and that the prayers 
composed for Mrs. Esther Johnson on her 
death-bed breathe the most intense religious 
conviction.” 

After this statement, doubtless the writer 
of it will be surprised to hear that the 
person he describes as ‘‘an old Scotch- 
woman” not only ‘‘ must have known,” but 
did actually know and record the fact of 
Swift’s secret devotions, as revealed by 
Delany. 

“It is told, as if it were to Swift's credit, 
that the Dean of St. Patrick’s performed his 
family devotions, but with such secrecy that 
the guests in his own house did not know it. 

“‘ Swift was a reverend and pious spirit—for 
Swift could love and Swift could pray. Through 
the storms and tempests of his furious mind 
the stars of religion and love break out in the 
blue, shining serenely, though hidden by the 
driving clouds and the maddened hurricane of 
his life.” 

Swift’s life is a mournful record of dis- 
satisfied ambition and of unfulfilled aims. 
He was, as it were, urged onwards by his 
own strong spirit only to be driven back- 
ward by relentless destiny, until the wings 


to politics. But granted that he did differ! of his spirit were broken, and she could 


politically from Swift, why therefore should ! 


soar no more. Swift's career at the Univer- 
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sity of Dublin was neither brilliant nor dis- 

ceful. - He did fairly well in his classics, 
which in those days was the only branch of 
study really worthy of much attention; 
but the formal logic of the time was 
too much for him. He lived soberly 
and observed the statutes. He was not 
really remarkable for anything, not even 
(like our good Goldsmith) for wild and boy- 
ish pranks ; but he could make a good fire, 
and this fact was noticed and commented 
upon by Prof. Baldwyn. I think the weight 
of evidence as to Swift’s college career goes 
to show that he did not as a student keep 
his nose continuously to the grindstone ; 
but having the normal measure of youth’s 
exuberance of spirits, he indulged in the 
ordinary amount of youth’s extravagances. 
An occasional “ spree” is, I am certain, not 
within the mischief meant to be guarded 
against by the college statutes; and Irish- 
men, of all others, will not judge Swift 
harshly because he was not in his rooms 
precisely at ten o’clock every night. He 
may have been; but would the fact make us 
think more highly of him ? 

For Swift’s education Mr. King gives 
some credit to the famous school at Kilkenny, 
where it began, but none whatsoever to the 
University of Dublin, where it was com- 
pleted. Swift entered Trinity College at 
the age of fourteen, his education had then, 
we may infer, little more than begun. In 
his degree examination, although he did 
not do brilliantly, he was ‘well in the 
running” with his fellow-siudents. If he 
did get his degree speciali gratia, that form 
of degree was at the time a most usual one. 
But Mr. King does not think kindly of 
Dablin University. ‘‘ What is the harm- 
less little joke [of Baldwyn’s about the fire | 
meant to prove?” that, in common with 
Thackeray, Baldwyn was ‘‘ wooden-headed.”’ 
“‘Oaly the head of a university,” we are 
told, ‘‘ could be so wooden-headed.”’ 

When Mr. King “does not like Dr. 
Fell” he has two methods of showing it— 
namely, by describing him as wooden- 
headed, or as “an old woman.” Accord- 
ingly, we are told that “‘ only an old woman 
could have discovered in Jonathan Swift 
only an old woman’s cleverness.’ We are 
furthermore informed, as “‘ a fact that none 
will question,” “that a university course is 
as little likely to discover or producs a 
genius as a circus is likely to recognise or 
produce a Pegasus.” A little observation 
will at once show us that there is no parallel 
whatsoever between the production of a 
‘‘ Pegasus” and of a genius, because one is 
impossible, while the other is possible. 
Here, again, the rule of “the right word 
in the right place” might have been 
followed with advantage. We venture to 
suggest ‘‘a Persimmon.” 

More mournful nonsense has been written 
about Swift than about any other great 
writer; and his misfortunes are assigned 
too much to the machinations of men, and 
too little to the workings of God. Swift 
began his life with many good and excellent 
gifts. A loving mother, to begin with, a 
a good education, more kindness from his 
relatives than is often to be met with, an 
early friendship with Temple—one of the 


wards the esteem and friendship of Addison 
and of Pope; the love of Stella, whose very 
name is a lode-star of sweet womanly 
affection ; and, for what it was worth, all 
the political influence that he desired. One 
thing alone he lacked, and that was health 
of mind and body. He could easily have 
gained anything on earth which his immense 
genius could command, if only disease had 
not followed him like a loathéd fiend. That 
was why he was so bitter against many 
who might justly have claimed his grati- 
tude. Over and over again he was for days 
together incapacitated from work by that 

ressure upon the brain, which in the end 
Sapeived him of reason. He felt this, and 
was anxious to acquire some settled income 
upon which he could live a life of com- 
parative ease. 

Mr. King has interlarded his book here 
and there with maxims of very doubtful 
value or good taste, as, for example: 
‘Theology is the sole science women effect [sic], 
and the less intelligent the woman the more 
profound invariably is her conversance with 
this mystery.” 

The chapter upon the Drapier Letters 
follows the common view of the motives 
which actuated Swift when he wrote them, 
which view is not, I think, fully borne out 
by facts. Swift is supposed to have attacked 
Wood’s scheme, not because it was economic- 
ally a dangerous one, but for the senti- 
mental reason that part of the money to be 
made by it was to flow into the coffers of 
the wicked Duchess of Kendal. The real 
facts are, however, that the amount in money 
to be paid for Wood’s halfpence was nearly 
one-fourth of the entire specie currency in 
Ireland; and before Swift took up the 
cause at all, there was a strong feeling in 
Ireland that the new coinage would be 
productive of enormous financial difficulties. 
Such a state of popular feeling absolves 
Swift from Mr. King’s charge of dis- 
ingenuousness. The subject was very care- 
fully examined by Froude in his English in 
Ireland, 

So much of what one may call “ news- 
paper patriotism” has been imported into 
this work that it sometimes becomes almost 
ludicrous; for a certain kind of “ tall 
writing” is quite out of place outside the 
columns of a provincial newspaper, as, for 
example: 


‘*Treland, it is true, always had the advan- 
tage in armour of England, poetically : 

‘*** Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just.’ 

di But the power which is on the side of 
the big battalions laughs at this air-woven 
armour of poetry. Accordingly, the eleven 
men well-armed would hold down for ever the 
single man in his shirt, in spite of the armour 
wherewith the poets—like the rascally tailors . 
in ‘ The Emperor’s New Clothes’—would have 
equipped him, but for two things: first, the 
distraction of English quarrels ; and, secondly, 
the distraction of English divisions.” 

And so on, very much in the style of ‘ And 
so she went into the garden to cut a cabbage 
leaf.” It may be noticed, in passing, that 
the poet alluded to in the above—who, by 
the way, was Shakspere—never intended to 
invest an unarmed man with air-woven 
armour, but simply meant to say that, in a 





most accomplished men of his time; after- 


just quarrel, an armed man is thrice armed. | 








The merits of the book are to be found in 
the earnestness of the writer, who is full of 
tender compassion for Swift’s sufferings. 
The faults of style and surprising imma- 
turity of thought are such as time can 
mend. 

I should like to go into the subject 
more fully if space allowed, for the story 
of Swift’s life holds one spell-bound with 
wonder and sadness. Condemnation is lost 
in pity. But although Swift suffered much, 
and his sufferings at times overshadowed 
his mind, that mind was naturally cheerful. 
He was not by any means the morose and 
gloomy giant of popular fancy, eternally 
groaning in spirit and flashing out scorn 
for the human race, with vultures, meta- 

horically speaking, tearing at his liver. 

e scorned the human race, but, as Mr. 
Ashe King justly points out, only in general. 
In general he spared neither man nor 
woman, but to individuals he was more 
than womanly in his tenderness. In 1736, 
he wrote to George Falkner expressing a 
desire once more to write a book solely for 
the purpose of eulogising a dead friend : 


‘*T have often mentioned to you an earnest 
desire I had, and still have, to record the 
merit and services of Lord Mayor Humphrey 
French. ae 

‘*When I have got sufficient information, 
although I am oppressed with age and infirmi- 
ties, I will stir up all the little spirit I can raise 
and give the public an account of that great 
patriot.” 

There are no more tender records of true 
affection than Swift’s Little Letters to Stella 
—secrets only meant for themselves alone : 
their child-like babblings, their hidden 
words, so meaningless to the vulgar, yet so 
full of meaning. These contain a tragedy, 
before which all other tragedies are asa 
child’s lightly shed tears. Who can think 
of them, even for a moment, unmoved ? 

Grorce Newcomen. 








Poems of John Donne. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers, with an Introduction by George 
Saintsbury. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Tworecent volumesof ‘The Muses’ Library”’ 
contain a critical and scholarly edition by 
Mr. Chambers of the complete poems of 
John Donne, lover and divine. Prof. Saints- 
bury’s zealous introduction may gain con- 
verts: there is a danger, also, that it may 
imperil their faith by requiring of them a 
too enthusiastic joy. Readers, at least, 
whose devotion is assured and reasonably 
grounded, might be better pleased if the 
tranquil words of Izaak Walton stood in its 
place. The present generation of readers 
of poetry is not inclined to undervalue the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean writers: it makes 
allowances for their eccentricities, if it does 
not exalt them into virtues. It would be 
safer now, than it ever has been since their 
own period, to place the poems alone before 
the public. It has enough of the historic 
sense to see the merits which are there, 
and to refrain from grumbling because the 
peculiar excellencies of another age are 
wanting. The time is past for ‘‘versifying”’ 
Donne. Eighteenth-century critics were of 
opinion that he had no more of “ numbers” 





than was contained in a fixed quantity of 
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syllables; others would not allow even so 
much as that. To suit their taste, his 
satires were improved by Pope. We should 
not be inclined to commit them to the 
Laureate for conversion into nineteenth- 
century style. We are quite content to 
read Donne as he is: only, much as we feel 
the splendid force and freshness of his best 
things, we feel also the tediousness of the 
scholastic jargov, the frigid conceits, the 
rugged, stammering lines, which are never 
far away. We read, for instance, 


**O! my love is slain; I saw him go 
O'er the white Alps alone’; 


and pity and terror prevail upon us, till in 
the next words— 
**T saw him, I, 
Ascail’d, fight, taken, stabb'd, bleed, fall, anddie”— 
the rhetorical artifice is fatal to the tragic 
effect. So it ever is in Donne: he wrote 
matchless lines, but no perfect poem. It is 
useless to pretend that he did; any fair 
criticism should recognise that the bad lines 
are the rule, the good the exception. Now 
Prof. Saintsbury, and another of Donne’s 
eulogists, Prof. Edward Dowden, writing 
doubtless with the best intentions, produce 
a false impression. They quote, one after 
another, the magnificent romantic lines : 
‘** Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and eo distinctly wrought 
t one might almost say her body thought.”’ 
** A bracelet of bright hair about the bone.”’ 
** T wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did till we loved ?”’ 

** No spring nor summer beauty hath such grace 

As I have seen in one autumnal face.” 
And I quote them too, for the temptation 
is irresistible. But if one is grateful to 
Prof. Dowden or Prof. Saintsbury for the 
mosaic of precious fragments which he has 
put together out of Donne, and is en- 
couraged to go to Donne himself and cut 
larger blocks from the quarry, disappoint- 
ment is inevitable. These gentlemen have 
not told us that they have picked out all the 
best pieces; but the fact is that little of the 
same quality remains, and that we have 
to climb over, or walk round, or pick to 
pieces, mighty heaps of rubbish before we 
find new treasures. In pure poetry no 
section is so rich as the first, the ‘‘Songs 
and Sonnets.” The “Elegies,” after all 
their astonishing changes of mood, close 
with ag most my my oy ae most frankly 

agan love-poem in the English language. 
The o Divine Poems,” which follow at once 
in singular contrast to the twentieth Elegy, 
belong to Donne’s later years; for the 
religious mood did not co-exist or alternate 
in him with the licentious, as it did in the 
pagan prelates of the Italian Renaissance. 
Donne’s life as a Churchman was no less 
sincere and thoroughgoing than his life as 
a pleasure-seeker had been. Through both 
periods runs that morbid preoccupation 
with the ghastly imagery of death, which 
shows itself most distinctly in the two poems 
“The Funeral” and “The Relic,” while 
it appears again in his curious fanc 
for sitting for his portrait in a shroud. 
The irregularities of Donne’s verse have 
been exaggerated, especially by the afore- 
said eighteenth-century critics. That age 








was very intolerant of elision, as Donne's | 


descendant Cowper used to complain to his 
correspondents when he was translating 
Homer and saturating himself with Milton’s 
blank verse, to the disgust of some of the 
friends to whom he first submitted his 
version for criticism. The fault in Donne 
does not lie so much in the superfluity or 
deficiency of syllables, as in the careless 
habit of accentuating trivial words and 
passing lightly over those on which stress 
should be laid. Donne had a wonderful 
talent for impressive openings, going 
straight to the point with no waste of 
words. The first line of all is a singularly 
unfortunate introduction to his works; but 
in the second poem, ‘‘The Good-morrow,” 
and in almost every one of the succeeding 
lyrics, best of all, perhaps, in “ The 
Expiration,” 

‘* So, so, break off this last lamenting kiss,” 


the attention is arrested by the opening 
words, though it may wander before the 
stanzas reach their close. 

Mr. Chambers has added, in this edition, 
eleven poems, previously uncollected, attri- 
buted on grounds of varying cogency to 
Donne. One of these, “The Constant 
Lover,” is a charming piece ; but so smooth 
in execution and so conventional in thought 
that I should doubt the attribution, were it 
not for the opening line— 


‘**T know as well as you she is not fair ’— 


which has Donne’s fine impatience and 
rapidity of movement. 

A number of spurious poems are rejected ; 
others are placed in an appendix as doubt- 
ful. The reasons for all these changes are 
plainly and sensibly stated in the notes ; and 
the collation of MSS. and editions for the 
establishment of the text has been carried 
out with all the patience and accuracy which 
are demanded in a critical edition of an un- 
justly neglected writer. 

Oampsett Dopason, 








“A Hisrory or Avricunar OoNnrEssion 
AND INDULGENCES IN THE LATIN CavurRon.” 
By Henry Charles Lea. Vol. IL., Con- 
fession and Absolution, (Sonnenschein. ) 


In this second volume Dr. Lea continues 
his historical survey of the doctrine and 
practice of Confession and Absolution in 
the Latin Church. As he comes nearer to 
modern times, and the ideas and the lan- 
guage in which they are expressed grow 
more similar to those of to-day, we have 
far fewer mistakes than appeared in the 
early part of the former volume. Dr. Loa 
manifestly strives to attain an almost scien- 
tific impartiality, even when such impar- 
tiality lands him in well-nigh negative 
results. In dealing with the Penitentials 
he remarks, and truly, how beneficial their 
influence was : 

‘Crude and unsatisfactory as were the Peni- 
tentials in many things, taken as a whole their 
influence cannot but have been salutary. They 
inculcated on the still barbarous populations 
lessons of charity and loving-kindness, of for- 
giveness of injuries, and of helpfulness to the 
poor and the stranger, as part of the discipline 
whereby the sinner could redeem his sins, 
Besides this, the very vagueness of the boundary 
between secular and spiritual matters enabled 











them to instil ideas of order and decency and 
cleanliness and hygiene among the rude in- 
habitants of central and northern Europe” 
(p. 106, and cf. p. 412). 


All who have studied the history of the 
early Middle Ages will, I think, assent to 
the truth of this; and so also of the follow- 
ing on the Schoolmen, though perhaps with 
some slight reserve : 


“They promoted ethical development, and 
accustomed thinking men to apply more deli- 
cate tests to conduct, even though, at the same 
time, they furnished dialectics by which the 
inconvenient rigor of Christ’s teachings could 
be reconciled with the necessities of human 
nature. The close examination made by the 
Schoolmen of the ethical value of actions has 
borne fruit in establishing principles and habits 
of thought which are the common heritage of 
the race to-day ” (p. 413). 


Dr. Lea marks well the great change 
which took place when public penance and 
the penitentials and public reconciliation 
gradually gave way to private confession, 
penance, and absolution. The power of the 
keys, which up to that time had been 
mainly exercised by the bishop, passed into 
the hands of the priest and confessor; and 
this, again, was enhanced when confession 
from voluntary became obligatory, by the 
decree of the Lateran Council in 1216, at 
least once a year. The strictness of the seal 
of confession, which necessarily followed 
on its universal obligation, equally of 
necessity broke down the rigour of the 
older punitive and public penances, and 
favoured laxity; because the enforce- 
ment of open and severe penance would 
have disclosed the nature of the sins con- 
fessed. It was the necessity of avoiding 
this scandal which chiefly opened the door 
by which laxity was introduced. It was 
thus the interest both of penitent and con- 
fessor alike to avoid scandal, and to keep 
intact the seal of the confessional. 

It is also well shown how the burden put 
upon the ordinary priest by this universal 
obligatory confession was more than he 
could bear. Its requirements were more 
than he could possibly fulfil: it demanded 
a delicacy of discrimination, a power of 
insight, an experience and learning to which 
he could make no pretence. He had thus 
to lean on authority, without the means of 
judging which of contending authorities 
might be right; and this forced him to 
accept and act on any authority that was 
probably right. We have detailed to us 
historically the successive waves of laxity 
and rigour which have passed over the 
Church, the conservatives ever seeking to 
uphold the more rigorous course. The 
rule, which was at first to uphold only the 
safest course in morals, drops to the safer 
course, then to any safe course; then, in 
consulting authorities as to what is safe, we 
should follow only the more probable, this 
declines to the probable, at last even the 
less probable may be chosen without sin: 
anything, almost, is better than to let the 
penitent depart without absolution. As a 
whole, the history is one of the triumph of 
laxity. The temporary victories of the 
rigorists have been fruitless victories. The 
triumphs of the Jansenists, in spite of 
their irrefragable logic, urged by literary 
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genius and force of character, with 
all the weight of conservatism on their 
side, were but short-lived, and were more 
apparent than real. The Jesuits, although 
they were expelled and their Order sup- 
pressed, have won the day. The system of 
Liguori, which is now prevalent, is only a 
modified probabilism. . Lea points out 
constantly how unscrupulous Liguori is in 
his citations, and how reckless in his his- 
torical assertions, and also how intense is 
the dislike of the Jansenists and Gallicans 
by the reigning school of the present day. 
He has not the least exaggerated matters in 
this respect: they are represented as the 
most dangerous of heretics, and are branded 
at times as atheists. As is here stated 
(p. 350), when the Church in France was 
reconstituted by Napoleon in the Concordat 
the last barrier to the encroachments of 
Rome was broken down. To the Papal mind 
Gallicanism, Jansenism, and rigorism were 
connected as the embodiment of the forces 
inimical to the Holy See (p. 350). 

We mentioned that Dr. Lea’s conclusions 
are mainly negative. ‘‘The scheme of 
interposing the priest between man and his 
Creator is not an ethical success” (p. 411); 
and again, after sketching as ‘‘ an enticing 
day-dream” a picture of what confession 
was intended to be, he adds: ‘‘ Whatever 
benefits accrued from the enforcement of 
confession as a stated duty were fully 
neutralised by its attendant evils” (p. 415). 
The laxity of the current manuals of the 
Roman Church is not at all exaggerated in 
these pages. It is a fact that in’ many 
districts the morality of the people is higher 
in certain directions than that laid down in 
these manuals. But when, with an adverse 
bias to the use of confession, Dr. Lea 
attempts by means of criminal statistics a 
hasty comparison of different forms of 
Christianity and even of Mohammedanism, 
the outcome is that : 

“In fact, religion has much less influence on 
morals—at least on that portion of morals 
which falls under the jurisdiction of the police 
—than we are in the habit of believing, and 
our confidence in the ethical benefits derived 
from Christian teaching is unfortunately not 
justified by facts” (p. 431). 

We believe that all comparisons made from 
such statistics are illusory. A greater 
amount of crime detected and punished may 
be a proof simply of a higher standard of 
public opinion, while the prevalence of 
certain forms of outward crime may be 
symtomatic of a less amount of hidden 
vice. 

The present work is still incomplete, but 
there is an excellent index to these two 
volumes. We look forward with eagerness 
for the volume or volumes on Indulgences. 
The present instalments will not satisfy 
partisans on either side, nor will they satisfy 
the exact scholar; and some may think that it 
was hardly worth while to undertake such 
great labour for so negative a result. Yet 
all must acknowledge the patience and in- 
dustry of the author, and the great useful- 
ness of the materials which he has collected 
and arranged—the value of these to the 
historian is not at all affected by the con- 
clusions arrived at. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


A GERMAN EDITION OF THE “ UTOPIA.” 


‘* LaTerniscHe LITTERATURDENKMALER DES 
XV. unp XVI. Janruvunverts.” No, 11: 
Thomas More's ‘‘ Utopia.” Herausgegeben 
von V. Michels u. Th. Ziegler. (Berlin: 
Weidmanns. ) 

Tus new edition of the Utopia is one of a 

collection of reprints of the important Latin 

compositions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The series is edited by Prof. 

Hermann, with the assistance of a great 

number of continental scholars, among whom 

may be mentioned the names of Geiger, 

Hartfelder, Knod, Neff, and de Nolhac; 

and its appearance is an indication of the 

increased interest now felt in the literature 
of the Renaissance and Reformation, and in 
the claims of this literature to be more 
carefully edited, or, indeed, to be edited at 
all. Many of the works republished are 
the commonplaces of literary history; though 
few, except the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, 
have received any critical handling before. 
But the majority of them, the interest of 
which is more special, are only accessible in 
early editions or unscolarly reprints ; and 
the gratitude of students is due to the editors 
who are combining to produce cheap and 
careful reprints of Wimpheling, Eobanus 

Hessus, Crocus, and other less known, 

though not less interesting, humanists. 

This issue of the Utopia, which is the 
work of Profs. Michels and Ziegler, is 
unfortunate in having to challenge com- 
petition, especially in England, with the 
fine edition lately published by Mr. Lupton. 
It is based on the editio princeps, Th. Martin, 
Louvain (1516); and that text, in which 
there were many errors, is corrected by the 
Froben issue of March 1518, which was 
probably revised by More himself. The 
text, therefore, varies from that of Mr. 
Lupton’s, who chose the Froben issue for 
his basis. 

The Introduction, of which there are 70 
pages, contains a very suggestive essay on 
the subject-matter of the Utopia by Prof. 
Ziegler. For the rest of the work Prof. 
Michels is responsible. It includes a short 
Life of More, an account of early editions, 
a few notes, and the critical apparatus of 
the text. The Life is written with a careful 
examination of English authorities; but the 
critical part of the Introduction has not 
been executed with the accuracy which is 
essential to reprints, and on which their 
value almost entirely depends—a fault which 
is uncommon in German work. The collation 
of Gourmont’s edition of 1517, which Prof. 
Michels was unable to examine in person, 
is full of errors; and so also is the printed 
title-page of Robynson’s 1551 translation. 
In the list of editions the Junta issue 
(Venice, 1519) is omitted, and the second 
Basle edition of November, 1518, is only 
mentioned as uncertain, though several 
copies are known to exist—another indica- 
tion of the need for some sort of universal 
bibliography of rarer books, such as is being 
prepared in Belgium. Also, an edition of 
Burnet’s translation in 1682 is mentioned, 
two years earlier than the edition which is 
universally accepted in England as the first. 

Butif Prof. Michels has failed of accuracy, 





he has failed in a big endeavour. 






brought together in his Introduction a great 
mass of detailed information, comprising 
selections from letters illustrating the early 
publication of the Utopia, a very elaborate 
comparison of the various editions and their 
contents, and accounts of the translations. 
His researches on this last point bring out 
the curious fact that the book was translated 
into German, Italian, and French, before it 
appeared in its native English. 

We may deplore, however, that the 
marginal notes of the early editions, instead 
of being placed by the side of the text, are 
cabelid in an inextricable hotch-potch of 
various readings at the beginning. And in 
an edition intended for students it is a pity 
to find the notes massed together, rather than 
printed at the foot of the passages they are 
designed to illustrate. 

P. S. Auten. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Harding Scandal. By Frank Barrett. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Ruth Farmer. By Agnes Marchbank. 
(Jarrold. ) 


The Statement of Stella Maberly. 
by Herself. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Oracle of Baal. By J. Provand 
Webster. (Hutchinson.) 


A Question of Degree. By Caroline Fother- 


Written 


gill. (A. & O. Black.) 
Rachel Langton. By Sarah Tytler. (Ward 
& Downey.) 


Joan and Mrs. Carr. By “ Rita.” (White.) 


As the Shadow of a Great Rock. By Maria 
English. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


Kathleen O’Leovan. By Maurice Grindon, 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Mr. Frank Barrett is not his own equal 
in Zhe Harding Scandal. Whether the fault 
be in us or not we cannot say, but it strikes 
us as being poorly conceived and cheaply 
constructed. Certainly there is little of the 
spirit and go which generally characterise 
the author’s novels. lady Harding is com- 
promised by an old card-player, who is seen 
by the husband in his wife’s room. A long 
period of wretchedness and misery ensues 
for the husband, who suspects his best 
friend, and leaves his home to become a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. Ulti- 
mately he is discovered on the Riviera, 
where the man who has caused his wife to 
be distrusted, and given rise to the Harding 
scandal, confesses to him that his wife is 
true, and always has been. The secret of 
their relations is that he had once stood 
in loco parentis to her during their early 
days together at the Antipodes. The hus- 
band is so enraged that he pushes the 
villain over a bridge in the Corniche Road, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Pray to heaven to forgive 
you for robbing me of wife and child and 
friend, of honour and name, and all hope 
of salvation.” Exit villain! and shortly 
afterwards Harding himself, whose life is 
worn out by grief and illness. He dies, 
with his wife by his side and the friend 
whom he had unjustly accused. There is 





He has 


some power revealed in the closing scenes, 
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The sorrows of a wife who is totally 
misunderstocd by her husband form the 
basis of Ruth Farmer. Roy Paterson is a 
Scotsman on the shore of the Gareloch, rich 
but selfish, and his wife is apparently light 
and frivolous in character. This careless- 
ness of conduct and demeanour, however, 
only hides a deeper nature. She leaves her 
home under circumstances which point to 
death by drowning in the waters of the 
Gareloch, and her husband is just going to 


marry again when he becomes at one and | 


the same time disenchanted with his pro- 
posed bride and convinced of the fact that 
his wife is living. The wife has gone 
through severe trials, losing for a time her 
baby boy, who is the apple of her eye, and 
being dragged down to the depths of 
poverty. By-and-by things are put right, 
husband and wife come together again, 
both refined in spirit by the chastening 
they have gone y Several of the 
minor characters are creditably drawn, and 
the volume is fairly well written. 


When a publisher goes the length of 
writing a Preliminary Note to one of his 
publications—and that merely a work of 
the imagination—the expectation mounts 
very high indeed. After carefully read- 
ing Zhe Statement of Stella Maberley, we 
think it would have been better for Mr. 
Fisher Unwin to let it stand alone. His 
anticipation that the narrative will ‘‘ excite 
interest and sympathy,” and his further 
remark that he considers it ‘strange 
and striking,” rather handicap the critic. 
However, we only found the story to be 
one of those psychological studies so much 
in vogue just now, built up on somewhat 
weird and fantastic ideas and convictions 
which haunted the heroine. We are getting 
somewhat tired of novels beginning ‘I, 
So and So, being of sound mind” (though 
the reader would not think it), or words to 
that effect. Stella Maberley was a very 
uncomfortable sort of young woman, who 
had very uncomfortable experiences, and 
was the cause of similar experiences in 
others. We shall not reveal the details of 
her history, but perhaps the best part of 
the sketch is that devoted to the changes 
which come over her and her girl friend, 
Evelyn. Occasionally we alight upon a 
striking passage; but, taken as a whole, 
we do not care for the book. It is better, 
perhaps, than some of i’s kind, but certainly 
not so good as others we could mention. 


Mr. J. Provand Webster is yet another 
follower in the footsteps of Mr. Rider 
Haggard. Were it not that we have 
become quite accustomed to these stories of 
adventure among unheard-of peoples, and 
were it not that we have already waded up 
to the knees in gore (metaphorically speak- 
ing) at least a score of times, we should 
probably have found Zhe Oracle of Baal 
more moving and blood-curdling than we 
do. There is a wicked queen who enthrals 
a white man, there is a cave filled with 
skeletons, there is a wonderful battle of the 
phantoms, a strange journeying through 
‘‘a silken way” and over fire hills; and 
lastly there is the overthrow of Baal and 
the destruction of the African city of 
Wayavgora. Those who like excitement 





will find it in abundance here. One of 
the travellers has an adventure with an 
animal that nearly embedded its claws 
in his heart, which makes Victor Hugo’s 


description of the fight with the octopus | d 


seem tame by comparison. The narrator of 
these records exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, if I could only 
have been permitted to return to Scotland 
with a sackful of the city’s records!” &c. 
But we are very glad he wasn’t. He has 
got together, as it is, a pretty gruesome list 
of adventures; and Scotsmen—though pro- 
verbially long-suffering—will no doubt be 
content to be spared the rest. 


Very clever and epigrammatic is 4 
Question of Degree; indeed, we feel some- 
times that Miss Fothergill is working uncom- 
monly hard to keep up the strain. But for 
sheer native ability and literary skill her 
book is certainly the best on our list. All 
the characters are drawn with unmistakable 
power and insight, and each maintains his 
or her distinct individuality to the close. 
There may be said to be two heroines and 
two principal male characters; but the best 
couple, perhaps, are Theodora Markenfield 
and Oliver Woodford. We can see that 
these two are destined for each other, 
though Woodford wisely allows the way- 
ward but brilliant Theodora to pick up 
wisdom by experience on her way to the 
final goal. Some of the smart things said 
are bitter as well as smart. 


‘* We are all fools more or less, and the greatest 
are those who think they are not.” ‘‘ Discipline 
based on principle is always a failure, because 
these is no heart in it.’”’” ‘‘ My worst feelings 
always inspire my best actions.” ‘I should 
never think of posing as innocent in days 
when innocence is considered a greater crime 
than sin.” ‘‘I know nothing more wearisome 
in conversation than incessant streams of sense.” 


If this volume had been an autobiography, 
we should have said that it was written by 
some one who had just missed life’s greatest 
boon—whatever that might be—and that 
she had become permanently unhappy in 
consequence. 


Miss Tytler’s Rachel Langton is a high- 
toned and deeply interesting story, albeit 
not sensational. The heroine is a woman 
of strong principle, whose quixotic actions 
one cannot but admire. Her face was set 
against many of the usages and shams of 
society ; and as is frequently the case with 
fine spirits of this type, she erred on the 
side of a severe judgment of the world. 
For example, her attitude towards the stage 
was a very hostile one, especially as offering 
a career for women. She thought the 
theatrical life endangered a woman’s 
delicacy, modesty, and Christian integrity. 
Yet she came to see in the young actress 
Essex Etheredge one of the noblest models 
for her sex, and gladly welcomed her 
marriage with her son. On other questions 
also she showed a commendable openness 
to conviction. The son is a fine spirited 
fellow, who as a landlord dared to run 
counter to the ideas and prejudices of his 
class. The description of Sophy Green, the 
advanced woman, is a piece of genuine 
comedy. This story may be read with 
advantage for its intrinsic interest and also 
for its elevating sympathies. 


Mrs. Carr, the central figure of Rita’s 
new novel, is one of those women with a 
past who are so much in evidence just now 
in literature and on the stage. She hada 
ark passage in her early life as a handsome 
young Irishwoman, which is kept concealed 
from everybody ; and in order to drown her 
recollections she leads a feverish existence in 
Society. Presently Joan, a beautiful young 
Irish girl, comes to live with her, and the 
nobility of her character makes a deep 
impression on the apparently frivolous 
woman. The burden of the story is rather 
sad, but there is occasionally a gleam of 
humour, as when the author describes the 
proceedings of an advanced women’s club. 
After twenty years a brilliant actor turns 
up, who proves to be the man who had 
wronged Mrs. Carr in the past. Startling 
revelations follow closely upon each other’s 
heels, and Joan is thunderstruck to discover 
that the woman whom she has long pitied is 
really her own mother. There are other 
characters in the story who are well and 
sharply drawn, including Captain Talbot, 
who wins the love of Joan, and the esthetic 
but wealthy idiot Sir Anthony Morpeth- Yeo, 
who vainly tries to capture the affections of 
Mrs. Carr. This sketch of nineteenth 
century life is very bright and spirited. 


Current fiction undoubtedly wants puri- 
fying, but whether that end can be 
successfully accomplished by running to the 
opposite extreme of goody-goodiness is 
problematical. The hero in As the Shadow 
of a Great Rock talks for all the world like 
a Sunday-school teacher, and religiously 
improves every occasion that comes to his 
hand. Now Sunday-school teachers are to 
some extent the salt of the earth, and have 
done noble work ; but people do not turn to 
a novel with the object of finding Scripture 
quotations obtruded upon almost every 
page. But, having said so much, we may 
admit that James Forrester, in the present 
story, was a very good and brave fellow, 
who took far more of the sins of his scape- 
grace brother upon his own shoulders than 
he ought to havedone. After a long period 
of wandering, it is satisfactory to find this 
prodigal brother returning to his uncle’s 
house a wiser and a better man. Miss 
English’s sentiments are unexceptionable, 
but there are too many of them. 

A dainty little volume is Kathleen O’ Leovan, 
which its author describes as ‘‘a fantasy.” 
It is charmingly produced, inside and out, 
and the auttinamahe by Mr. Fullwood 
add to its value. Mr. Grindon writes tenderly 
and sympathetically of the life-story of the 
loving young heroine Kathleen, ‘ saint and 
prophetess of Ireland.” With regard to her 
alleged literary remains, while the ideas do 
not strike us as being profoundly new, they 
are frequently put in a very suggestive 
form. Her reflections on Irish affairs and 
prospects in particular are worthy of 
attention. 

G. Barnetr Sira. 








TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Christopher Marlowe, and Belphegor. By 
James Dryden Hosken. (Henry.) These are 
two short poems—the first a edy in three 





acts, the second a “ harlequinade in doggerel,” 
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as the author calls it—by the author of 
‘*« Phaon and ——_ ” and “Nimrod.” They 
are of much slighter texture than his earlier 
work, and y, in any strict sense of the 
term, comparable to it. But there is no doubt 
in our mind that ‘‘ Christopher Marlowe” is 
very much better than “‘ Belphegor.” There is 
a tender and graceful pathos about several of 
the short scenes in which love and early death 
strive for the triumph over Marlowe’s soul (¢.g., 
pp. 44, 45): 


‘* Marlowe : What can we do 
More fitting this fair season of our hopes 
Than to unlock the door of happy thoughts 
With old-time songs well suited to our state ? 
The day is failing, and this time was made 
To touch our souls with beauty and content, 
And give us glimpses of our better selves— 
Still regions, holy quiet, and that charm 
Within whose circle elemental thought 
— wings, and doth enlarge the narrowing 
view 
Of this dim world of days, and failing breath, 
And perishable bloom, and falling seas, 
And all this wondrous frame, this realm of time 
We people for a moment. 


Esther. Still discourse, 
And I will lie and listen, till I hear 
The very beating of the heart of God.”’ 


This is, we think, the best passage in the book, 
but there are others nearly as fine. This kind 
of work Mr. Hosken can do, and do well. But 
** Belphegor” = other gifts, which are 
not those of Mr. Hosken. Belphegor is sent by 
Lucifer from the abode of the lost to take on 
him man’s estate on earth, and marry a wife, 
and so, in due course, be able to report, in hell, 
the real facts of married life on earth, of 
which the ‘‘sad husbands” relate such grievous 
tales when they come among the dead. It is 
an ingenious, even a brilliant, idea for a 
satirical extravaganza. Byron would have 
worked it out admirably. But Mr. Hosken 
breaks it off, fantastically, in the middle, 
with a ridiculous scene in which Belphegor, 
like Faustus, insults the Pope, and there is an 
end? The whole object of his embassy 
remains untouched. Nor is the versification 
quite worthy of Mr. Hosken. Even in an ex- 
travaganza, ‘‘sympathy” and ‘‘ antipathy ” 
(p. 114) cannot be held to be rhymes, nor 
“‘advance” and “excellence” (p. 130), nor 
“talk” and “stock” (p. 135), nor “‘ propose ” 
and “‘ clothes” (p. 84). There is vigour about 
the poem; but it is without form or finish, and 
more odd than witty. 


Divers Ditties, By Alex. McMillan. (Con- 
stable.) Ditties that tripped lightly under the 
punkah five-and-twenty years ago move 
leaden-footed now. They lived in bygone 
associations, and display but faded charms. 
Time has dulled the humours of ‘‘ Anundorum 


Boreeah,” the “Stunt,” the “ Wohobby 
Horse,” and the ‘‘ Wallah of 1869.” And yet 
that Wallah cried: 


“‘ Go cultivate the Grub Street Muse, 
Go preach on forty pounds a year ; 
Go sweep & crossing, cobble shoes, 
But don’t, my brethren, don’t come here.” 


In “The Road to Pepityapore,” which, by the 
way, has been set to music, Mr. McMillan 
gives us another nut-brown maid—in India 
maids are married young : 


“Her speech was a patois, mine learnt out of 
0 ? 
on me tetind less by words than the language of 


00 
And it took us an hour, ay, and more,’”’ &c., &c. 


We wonder, not at the hour, but whether 
broken harmonies of feeling were meant to be 
caught up in the broken harmony of sound, 
Some of the Adaptations run freely enough. 





‘‘The Widow of Grass”? has humour, and 
‘** Alun Aheer”’ has a ring of its own; 


** As to which is loved best let the Thakur reply, 
— your law and the Bunneah has bled till 
e's : 

Ask the multiiude weary to death of the rule 

That cleanses and counts them and sends them 
to school ; 

Ask the trader taxed bare of the gains of a year, 

If Sirkar is more gentle than Alun Aheer.”’ 


Some of Mr. McMillan’s ditties will be liked on 
their own account, some “ for auld lang syne ”’ ; 
whether they were worth reprinting he is the 
best judge. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week Climbs in the New Zealand Alps, by Mr. 
Edward A. Fitzgerald, giving an account of 
his ascent of five peaks hitherto unscaled, and 
his discovery of a long-sought-for pass across 
the ranges. There will also be appendices on 
the geology, glacier-action, botany, and zoology 
of the region, contributed by Prof. Bonney, 
Sir W. Martin Conway, and Mr. C. L. Barrow. 
The volume will contain over sixty illustrations, 
reproduced from pictures specially drawn by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. A. G. Willink, and 
Mr. A. D. McCormick, partly from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. An ¢dition de luxe 
on Japanese paper will be further illustrated 
with a portrait of the author, after Sir E. 
Burne Jones. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN are about to publish, 
under the title Stories of Naples and the Camorra, 
a volume by the late Charles Grant, dealing 
with various phases of life among Neapolitans, 
principally of the lower classes, and throw- 
ing mv~h light upon the working of the 
most no. rious of Italian secret societies. Mr. 
Grant, who died a few years ago, lived 
for many years in Naples, and succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the common people 
around him to an unusual degree. Some of} 
the results of his observation are embodied in 
these stories; only one of which, the shortest, 
appeared during his lifetime, in the Cornhill 
Magazine. The book will contain a brief 
memoir of the author, in which tbe origin of 
the stories is explained, by « personal friend 
who knew him well. 


Messrs. T. & T, CLARK, of Edinburgh, will 
shortly publish, as a new volume in their 
‘* International Critical Commentary,” a Com- 
mentary on the Synopsis of the Four Gospels, by 
two Oxford scholars—Prof. Sanday, of Christ 
Church, and the Rev. Willoughby C. Allen, 
chaplain-fellow of Exeter. 


Messrs. KeGan Paut, TRENCH, TrRUBNER 
& Co. will publish next week, in a limited 
edition, a book on the Deer Forests of Scotland, 
by Mr. Augustus Grimble, dealing with the 
history, area, and shooting accommodation of 
every important forest in Scotland. 


Mr. JoHN MACQUEEN will publish on June 
30 The Wild Life of Scotland, by the Rev. J. 
H. Crawford, with numerous illustrations by 
Mr. John Williamson. 


_ A REVISED edition of Ros Rosarum by E. V. B. 
ig announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will 
contain many new contributions, besides verses 
by Lord Tennyson, Earl Lytton, John 
Addington Symonds, and Mr. Hamilton Aidé, 
which have not been published elsewhere. The 
book is being printed at the Chiswick Press, 
and will be freely illustrated by the author. 


Messrs. Buiss, Sanps & Co. announce for 
publication next week: The History of 





Economics, by Mr. H. Dunning MacLeod, the 
F . seamggar ae of which has been delayed by the 
illness of the author; and The Man on the 
March, being reminiscences of sport in England 
and the colonies, by Mr. Martin Cobbett, who 
writes under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Mr. Sporting 
Notions.” 


Messrs. Hutcninson & Co. will publish 
immediately a volume of stories by Marie 
Correlli, entitled Cameos, with a title-page and 
frontispiece designed by Mr. G. H. Edwards. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason, author of ‘‘ The Court- 
ship of Maurice Buckler,’ has undertaken to 
write a novel, which, after first appearing as a 
serial, will be published in book form by Messrs. 
A. D. Innes & Co. in the autumn of 1897, 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society will be held on Tuesda 
next, at 5 p.m., at 9, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 


THE annual general meeting of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England will be held in 
the rooms of the Maccabaeans, St. James’s Hall, 
on Sunday next, at 8 p.m., for accepting the 
report and electing officers for the ensuing year. 
A paper will be also read by the Rev. S. 
Singer, on ‘Early Translators of the Jewish 


Prayer Book in Eagland.” 


THE eighth summer assembly of the National 
Home-Reading Union will be held this year at 
Chester, from June 27 to July 6, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Westminster. The 
Bishop of Peterborough has consented to 
deliver the inaugural lecture on Monday, 
June 29, hia subject being ‘‘ The Moral Aspect 
of History.” Two special courses of lectures 
will be given—on the geology of the district, 
by Mr. J. E. Marr; and on the botany of the 
district, by Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot; while Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope will give a lecture 
on ‘* Medieval Monastic Arrangements, with 
special reference to Chester.” There will also 
be excursions to Hawarden Castle, Valle Crucis 
Abbey, and Llangollen. 


Ir is proposed to establish a memorial of the 
late Mrs. Rundle Charles, author of Chronicles 
of the Schiinberg-Cotta Family, by endowing a 
bed (to be called by her name) in the North 
London Hospital for Consumption, near which 
she lived and in which she took a great 
interest. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Basil Woodd Smith, 
Branch-hill-lodge, Hampstead. 


On Thursday next Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
two libraries—(1) that of Mr. Robert Smith, of 
Brentham Park, Stirling, which consists mainly 
of standard modern books, some of them extra - 
illustrated, and a few rarities in Scottish litera- 
ture; and (2) that of the -late Thomas E. 
Amyot, which includes a second folio of Shak- 
spere. On the following day they will sell a 
really remarkable collection of bindings, the 
property of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. Here 
are to be found books from the libraries of 
popes and cardinals, “a and kings ; 
examples in the Grolier, ioli, Clovis Eve, 
and Gascon styles; embroidered and silver 
repoussé work; and what is believed to bea 
unique specimen of Padeloup’s binding for 
Louis XV. 

Pror. J. Tarr HAtriEeD, of the North- 
western University of Chicago, has just issued 
a reprint of his monograph entitled ‘‘ John 
Wesley’s Translations of German Hymns.” 
The author gives a critical survey of the great 
Methodist’s versions of German hymns, which 
are the more — ign g — os 
highl tical, they are no gured by 
om Seal thames, although, as Prof. Hat- 
field remarks, ‘‘ German studies hardly existed 


at the time.” 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


It bas been decided that the Savoy shall 
henceforth appear monthly, instead of quarterly, 
each number containing about 100 pages of 
letterpress and from seven to ten fol-eage 
illustrations. This will permit the issue of a 
novel, by Mr. George Moore, in serial form. 
Among the contents of the July number will 
be: a short story by Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
entitled ‘‘ Anthony Garstin’s Courtship”; a 
prose-poem by Mr. Stephane Mallarmé, trans- 
lated ; an essay by Mr. Edward Carpenter, on 
‘*The Simplification of Life”; a translation 
from the Portuguese, by Mr. Edgar Prestage ; 
poems by W. B. Yeats, Ernest Dowson, 
Aubrey Beardsley, and Arthur Symons; and 
the first part of an elaborate article, by Mr. 
Yeats, in three parts, on Blake’s illustrations to 
Dante, a by the reproduction of 
eight unpublished drawings by Blake, from the 
Linnell collection, and of two of the little- 
known Dante engravings by Blake, There 
will also be a lithograph, by Mr. Charles H. 
Shannon, entitled ‘‘The Stone Bath”; anda 
caricature of Arthur Roberts, by Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. 


The July number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review will contain articles on ‘‘ The Earliest 
Relations between Russia and China,” by Mr. 
E. H. Parker; ‘‘ India and Africa,’”’ by Capt. 
F. Younghusband; ‘ Tribal Law in the Pan- 
jab,” by Mr. H. Baden Powell; “ Tinnevelly, 
before and after the British Conquest,” by Mr. 
J. B. Pennington; and a quarterly report on 
Semitic studies, by Prof. Montet, of Geneva. 


In the July number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
will appear an article on ‘‘ The Imperial Indian 
Service Troops,” written by one who is on the 
spot and competent to inform readers at home. 


THE Windsor Magazine for July will contain 
the first chapters of a new serial by Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, entitled ‘‘ Captain Shannon”; and 
also ten short stories by well-known authors. 


THE forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archaeologist will contain ‘‘ Some 
Forms of Greek Idolatry, II. Hermai and 
Zoana,” by Mr. F. G. Hill; “ Old Stone 
Crosses of Somersetshire,” IL, by Mr. 
Alexander Gordon; ‘‘ Churchyard Games in 
Wales—Cockfighting,” by Mr. Elias Owen; 
‘*Cornish Bench Ends,” by Mr. Arthur G. 
Langdon; and notes on French Dolmens, by 
Mr. Robert Burnard. 


WE understand that a series of Burmese 
sketches, by a new writer who calls himself 
Lewis Torre, will shortly appear in the English 
Illustrated Magazine and Sketch. 


A SPECIAL feature will appear in the July 
part of Little Folks, which forms the com- 
mencement of the new volume. There will be 
sixteen pages reproduced in colour in addition 
to the usual coloured frontispiece. The fol- 
lowing new stories will be commenced in this 
part: ‘‘The Tale of a Tambour,” by D. H. 
Parry, and ‘The Surprising Adventures of 
Tuppy and Tue,” by Maggie Browne. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TueE Rev. C. H. Middleton-Wake, of Christ’s 
—author of a well-kaown work on the etchings 
of Rembrandt — has been appointed Sandars 
reader in bibliography at Cambridge for the 
coming year, in succession to Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson. 

NExtT week, at Oxford, it will be proposed to 
confer the honorary degree of M.A. upon 
Col. Jervoise, bursar of Keble; and also upon 
Mr. Richard Sims, formerly senior assistant in 
the MS. Department of the British Museum, 
who is a native of Oxford, and has resided in 


CERTAIN members of the Old and New 
Testament Revision Companies (including 
resentatives of deceased members) have 
offered to each of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge a sum of nearly £1800, for the 
purpose of establishing a fund in aid of the 
preparation and publication of books on sub- 
jects connected with Biblical criticism, which 
are not likely to be remunerative. At Cam- 
bridge, it is proposed that the income shall be 
administered by the m ers of the Hort 
Memorial Fund, which is y devoted to 
this object. At Oxford, a scheme for the 
administration and management of the new 
fund will be brought forward for consideration 
next term. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, 
a decree will be proposed, authorising the 
curators of the Bodleian Library to exchange 
certain fragments of Egyptian papyri with the 
trustees of the British Museum. These frag- 
ments are not donations: they are nearly 
worthless to the Bodleian, but would be of 
use to the Museum to join to its own corre- 
sponding fragments. 

THE delegates of the common university 
fund at Oxford have reappointed Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder to be reader in geography for a 
further period of five years, Under a new 
arrangement, the Royal Geographical Society 
no longer contributes to the emoluments of 
this readership. 

On the occasion of the Kelvin jubilee, the 
University of Glasgow conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. upon the following: Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe, of Columbian University, 
Washington ; Prof. C. Christiansen, of Copen- 
hagen ; Prof. Per Theodor Cleve, of Upsala ; 
General Ferrero; Prof. Izidor Frohlich, of 
Budapest; Prof. Lippmann, of Paris; Prof. 
Liversidge, of Sydney; Prof. Eleuthere 
Mascart, of the Collégede France; Prof. Henri 
Moissan, of Paris; Prof. Simon Newcomb, of 
Johns Hopkins; Prof. Nicholaus Oumor, of 
Moscow; Prof. Emile Picard, of Paris; Prof. 
George Quincke, of Heidelberg; and Prof. 
Woldemar Voigt, of Gottingen. 

THE following is the text of the congratula- 
tory letter to Lord Kelvin, written on behalf of 
the University of Cambridge by the Public 
Orator, Dr. Sandys, and presented by Sir G. G. 
Stokes, Dr. Forsyth, and Prof. J. J. Thomson, 
who were appointed to represent Cambridge 
at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Lord Kelvin’s appointment as professor 
of natural philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow : 


illustri annos quivquaginta Professoris in munere 
feliciter exactos certatim gratulantur, Universitati 
nostrae imprimis consentaneum est ob rem tam 
laetam tamque honorificam suum gaudium con- 
fiteri, suam superbiam testificari. Etenim nostra 
inter nemora (iuvat recordari) quinquagesimo primo 
abhinc anno studiorum mathematicorum e cer- 
tamine primo lauream prope primam_reportasti, 
studiorum eorundem in certamine altero victor 
renuntiatus. Nostris umbraculis egressus, et alios 
ex aliis honores serie perpetua propter ‘insignia 
merita adeptus, physicorum p studiorum 
provinciam et inventis tuis et exemplo tuo prae- 
clare illustrasti. Tu trans maria magna navi- 
gantibus securitatem novam dedisti, septentrionum 
regionem accuratius indicasti, vada periculosa 
etiam in ipso transcursu metiri docuisti; tu oceani 
denique Atlantici litus utrumque vinculo novo 
coniunxisti. Haec et alia inventa egia dum 
contemplamur, non sine superbia reco: ur plus- 
quam quinquaginta per annos ipsum inventorem 
etiam nostra cum Universitate vinculo artissimo 
fuisse coniunctum. Alumno igitur nostro insigni, 
non modo annosquinquaginta Professoris in munere 
prospere peractos, sed etiam vitae annum septua- 

simum primum feliciter expletum libenter gratu- 

ti, etiam in posterum plurimos per annos omnia 





the city since his retirement from the Museum. 


‘' Dum tot tantaeque Universitates praeceptori tam | pens 


— 


Mr. ALFRED CARDEW Drxon, of Trinity, has 
been approved for the degree of Doctor in 
Seience at Cambridge. 


Mr. L. J. Picron, of Merton, has been 
appointed to the biological scholarship ir the 
marine laboratory at Naples, which is endowed 
out of the common university fund at Oxford. 


Tue late Mr. W. E. Yates, of Leeds, has bs- 
queathed £10,000 to Mansfield College, Oxford, 
to endow a professorship in theology, to be 
called by his own name; and also £1000 to the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


‘* THOUGH THE WORLD BLAME THEE.” 
Tuovex the world blame thee, thou art not to 


ame ; 
Though the world praise thee, hearken not at 


In thine own heart is the reward or shame, 
In thine own heart the victory or the fall. 
What others think of thee stay not to ask— 
Rather than please the many, serve the few ; 
Knowing that life’s most glorious regal task 
Is never quite too hard for thee to do. 


ArtTHuR L. SALMON, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for May, E. Ballesteros determines the 
site of the Jewish cemetery at Avila. Padre 
Fita, in an admirably reasoned paper, clears up 
some doubtful points ia Visigothic epigraphy, 
and fixes the chronology: these inscriptions 
show also the extent of relic worship in the 
seventh century. But the most important 
article is the correspondence of Francisco de 
Rojas, printed by Rodriquez Villa. On April 
30, 1504, King Ferdinand wrote to his ambas- 
sador at Rome: 


** With regard to the said dispensation of England, 
as we have already written to you, it is of no such 
great matter to press it on or to defer it, because 
the truth is that the marriage between the Prince 
of Wales, don Oarlos (whom God have) and the 
Princess of Wales our daughter was not confirmed 
by carnal copulation, but she remained as when 
she was born, and for this a small dispensation 
suffices, and there would be no need to for one 
unless for obedience to the Church, but the King 
of England on account that in future there should 
be no doubt either in case the said marriage were 
consummated or were not, demands that the dis- 
ation say that it was consummated, although 
the truth is to the contrary ; and because the dis- 
pensation should be above suspicion, and that what 
the King of England demands should be fulfilled, 
it will be better not to say that it were consum- 
mated or not consummated, but that even if it 
should have been consummated a dispensation is 
given for this other marriage ; and what was said 
in the brief which you sent dispenses for this 
second marriage, even though it were consum- 
mated by carnal copulation, is not necessary ; be- 
cause nothing else passed except taking hands, 
and the Prince though he was not of ripe age, 
they were not united; but to take away all doubt 
as to what might be said in the future, it is not 
undesirable to put it there, and because there 
should be no mistake, we send you from here the 
minute of how the said brief should come, and take 
—_ Aad send it to us according to the adjoined 
ute.’” 


It will be observed that this was written five 
years before the marriage of Henry VIII. and 
Catherine, on June 7, 1509. Ferdinand had 
doubtless received the assurance of the non- 
consummation of the marriage from Catherine 
herself, The doubt seems to have existed only 
in the mind of Henry VII., or it may have 
been only a legal precaution on his part. 





fausta ex animo exoptamus. Vale 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOURCE OF CHAUCER’S ‘‘ PERSON’S TALE.” 
Il 
Oxford. 
The points of likeness between the first folios 
of MS. Bodley 90 and the corresponding part 
of Chaucer’s Person’s Tale are more numerous 
than I was able to show in my last letter; and 


the similarity is the more striking from the | teeris 


fact that most of the medieval treatises on the 
subject make a sevenfold division of Pride, 
as Lorens does. For instance, in the tract 
found in Digby 20 and Rawl. poet. 241 we 
have: 

‘* Orgoil est amur de propre hautesse (haut teste 
Dig.). De li neissent ces set : Inobedience encuntre 
deu e encontre souerein... La secunde espece 
est iactance (definition of iactance). La terce erpece 
est ypocrise (definition). La quarte espece est 
despit de autre (definition). La quinte espece est 
arrogance (definition). La sime espece est bau- 
desce (definition). La setime espece est elacion 
(definition). 

If the rest of MS. Bodley 90 were as similar 
to the Tale, we should have no difficulty in 
deciding the relation between the two; but 
this is unfortunately not the case. The like- 
ness, as pointed out in my former letter, is 
rather in the method of treatment than verbal, 
though here and there similar forms of expres- 
sion are found in both. In discussing Pride, 
as manifested in extravagant clothing, the 
French Sermon, unlike Lorens’ ‘‘ Somme,” 
goes into detail, and the Preacher presents his 
bill of particulars with the same vindictiveness 
that is found in Chaucer—e.g. (MS. Bodley 90, 
folio 3a): 

**De fet* he home par orgoil . . in uesture des 
robes, hice @. “chen tp yest selonc son 
estat, ou trop lunges, ou trop curtes,.. ou par 
orgoil taillez, ou estreitement recoillez, ou attornez, 
ou trop deliciouses, ou a superfluite, c30 est trop 
larges ou trop lunges, e ausi en chaucure ou en 
cheuals,’’ &c. 

The Preacher first addresses the men : 

‘Aus cheualers, uallez, esquiers, clers e lais, 
seculers, ke tant de peine metez de vus acemer, 
e aorner,e en robes trop queintement taillez vus 
— e deuant au peitrin e a reredos recoillees,”’ 
C. 


Compare these passages with Person’s Tale, 
I., §§ 413-430. 

He then describes the extravagances of 
women’s dress, but at much greater length than 
Chaucer. The conclusion he draws (fol. 4)— 


‘*E les poures, Iesu Crist, uount nuz, & murunt 
de freit, ki pussent de la superfluite de vos robes 
ertre reuestuz ’— 


is an interesting parallel to Person’s Tale, 
I., §§ 418-420, 

The other cardinal sius are then treated in 
their order, each one followed by appropriate 
remedies. Then comes the part on Confession. 
Here we have again striking similarity of 
detail, and a divergence from the Somme, 
that is perhaps best illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage : 

I. 983.— First it 
(confessioun) moot been 
in sorweful bitternesse 
of herte.. Thiscondi- 
cioun of bitternesee hath 


MS. Bodley 90, fol. 
6lb. — “Dont home, 
quant il se confesse deit 
parler en grant amer- 
tume de quor.. De 


fyve signes. 


**The firste is that 
confessioun moste be 
slamefast . .” 





ceste amertume de con- 
fession trouoms nus cinc 
signes. 

“Li vne signe e li 
primeres est, quant li 
home en ad grant vir- 
goigne de son pecche. 





ms — ny ma A Pe -— that one can sin 
ro ride ought, word, and deed 
de my de fet), — . wom, 





I. 987. — ‘Another ‘‘ Li secund signe est 
signe is humylitee in humilitez, quant li hom 
confessioun . . Right vmblement se agenoille 


so sholde he humble deuant soen coniessor. 
body outward to the ...” 
preest that sit in goddes 

lace.’’ 


PL, 993.—"Thethridde “Li tierz signe, si 


signe is, how that thy sunt les lermes du 
shrift sholde be ful of pecchor.’’ 


te 

I. 995.—** The fourthe 
signe is, that ho ne lette 
not for shame to shewen 
his confession . .’’ 


I. 996.—‘' The fifthe 
signe is that a man or 
a@ woman be obeisant to 
receyuen the penaunce 
that hym is enjoyned for 
hise synnes . .’ 


The only real difference here is in the order of 
the last two “‘signes.” Lorens’ treatment at 
this point is quite unlike Chaucer’s (see Chaucer 
Society, Essays, part v., p. 587). 

As I said in my last letter, the MS. breaks off 
abruptly in the midst of ‘‘ Confession,” though 
the rubrics and the prefixed analysis of the 
subject show that the original contained a fall 
treatment, and probably also the logical third 
part found in the Person’s Tale: namely, ‘‘ Satis- 
faction.” 

The exact relation of Chaucer's ‘‘ Tale” to 
these French sermons can only be determined 
by a careful comparison of the two. The few 
passages that I have given simply go to show 
that such a likeness exists, and are interesting 
as throwing fresh light on the question of 
Chaucer’s source or sources, as it is quite 
possible that the ‘‘Tale” is a compilation 
from several, one of which may have been the 
original of this Bodley MS. 

MArK LIDDELL. 


** Li quart signe est 
quant home est prest de 
receiure quele penance 
ke son confessor li vout 
enioindre.”’ 

** Li quinte signe est 
quant home ne lest pur 
nul honte ke il ne die 
tut hors son pecche 
apertement en sa con- 
fession.”’ 








DANTE'S USE OF ‘‘ RENDERSI”’ (INF. XXVII. 
83) AND ‘‘'RENDUTO” (PURG. XX. 54). 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucts. 

Ir these two passages Dante appears to use 
the verb rendere in @ special sense. In the 
former e (Inf. xxvii. 83) Guido da 
Montefeltro says that when he approached the 
close of his life ‘‘ pentuto e confesso mi rendei.” 
Blanc in his Vocabolario Dantesco, taking the 
verb and the participle together, explains the 
phrase ‘‘rendersi pentuto” as equivalent to 
** pentirsi,” and Scartazzini agrees with him; 
so that, according to this interpretation, Dante 
merely means Guido to say, ‘‘I repented and 
confessed.” 

If, however, we turn to the Italian com- 
mentators we find a different itterpretation. 
For instance, Fraticelli and Brunone Bianchi, 
taking the verb absolutely, explain ‘mi 
rendei” as ‘‘mi feci frate,’’ ‘I became a 
monk.” And this is the interpretation of 
several of the old commentators. Thus, the 
Ottimo comments: ‘‘si fece frate minore’’; 
Benvenuto da Imola: ‘‘dedicavi me Deo”; 
and so Vellutello and others. Mr. Vernon in 
bis Readings on the ‘ Inferno,” states that 
Nannucci also (a weighty authority in a 
matter of this kind) was in favour of this 
interpretation. 

The full expression would be “ rendersi a 
Dio” or ‘‘ a religione,” the latter of which is 
used by Dante of Lancelot and Guido da 
Montefeltro in the Convivio (iv. 28), where he 
says that in their old age ‘‘a religione si 
rendéro”’: 7.e., entered a monastery. Another 
form of the expression was “‘ rendersi monaco,” 
or ‘‘ rendersi frate.” Thus, Villani, speaking of 
Louis, second son of Charles II. of Naples, 
who became a monk, says (vii. 95): “Si rendé 


of Childeric, the last of the Merovingians, he 
says (ii, 12): ‘‘era uomo di niuno valore, e 
rendési monaco.” The same phrase is used by 
Boccaccio in the Decameron (Giorn. iv., Nov. 
6 ad. fin): ‘‘in un monistero assai famoso di 
santita la figliuola di Messer Negro e la sua 
fante monache si renderono.” 

In Purg. xx. 54 we get a el use of 
renduto, the term applied by Hugh Capet to 
the last of the ‘‘ regi antichi”” of France, who 
became a monk, renduto being used here in the 
same sense as the O. F. rendu, and the 
Provencal rendutz. A familiar example of the 
Old French word occurs in the Roman de la 
Rose, where Faux-Semblant, in his description 
of the various disguises he assumes, says : 

** Autre ore sui religieuse, 

Or sui rendue, or sui prieuse’’ (vv. 11,580-1), 
= in the Old English translation is ren- 
ered : 
** Sometyme I am ious 
Now Shen caben i an hous.” 

Similarly, in the Roman de Renart a monastery 
is spoken of as ‘‘la maison as rendus.” The 
word is common enough in this sense, as a 
reference to Godefroy will show. 

Instances of the similar use of se rendre and 
rendutz in Provencal are given by Raynouard 
in his Lexique Roman ; e.g.: 

** Ella se rendet monga per la dolor que ella ac de 
lui e de la soa mort.”’ 

And again : 
** Nos em fach hermitan 

Sentanta dos rendutz,e motz preyres y a.”’ 
In medieval Latin rendutus and redditus were 
used in the same way, as may be seen in Da 
Cange. 

The absolute use of rendersi in the special 
sense of ‘‘to me &@ monk” can also be 
paralleled in both Old French and Proven¢al— 
instances are supplied in plenty by Godefroy 
and Raynouard. It is probable, therefore, that 
what is after all the old interpretation of the 
above two passages of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia ” 
is the correct one, in spite of modern ‘‘com- 
mentatori forestieri.” PaGeT TOYNBEE. 








THE LATE MR. E, R. WHARTON, 

London: June 15, 1893. 
Though my acquaintance with the late Mr. 
Wharton extended only to companionship with 
his wife and himself in a voyage across the 
Atlantic, I should like to bear my testimony 
to the remarkable impression produced by his 
personality on a stranger. Notwithstanding 
what you so fitly describe as his taciturn 
habits and his apparently cynical manner, no 
one could be in his company without recognis- 
ing in him a man of uncommon power. It 
may be worth noting that Mr. Wharton was a 
remarkable draught player. This appeared, 
indeed, to be his only recreation when on board. 
He would play withany one who challenged him ; 
and, if my memory serves me right, he did not 

lose a game during the voyage. 
ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jane 21,7 pm. Ethical: “‘The Ethical Value 
of the Belief in a Future Life,” by Prof. A. Caldecott. 

8 p.m. Jewish Historical: Annual General 
Meeting: ‘‘ Early Translators of the Jewish Prayer 
Book in England,” by the Rev. 8. Singer. 

Monpay, June 22, 8 pm. Royal Institute of British 
Architects: Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. 

8 45 p.m. Geographical: ‘The Recent Eruption of 

Ambryn Island, New Hebrides,” by Commander H, E, 


y -Cust. 

Turspay, June 23,5 p.m. Statistical: Annual Meeting. 
Wapnespay, June 24,8 p.m. Geological. 
9p.m. Colonial Institute: Conversazione. 
Tuurspay, June 25,3.30 p.m. Association for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb: Annual Meeting; 
Distribution of Prizes by Miss Lucy Cohen. _ 

9 p.m, Electrical Engineers: Conversazione, 
Sarvapay, June 27, 3,45 p.m, Botanic: General Fort- 





Srate minore, e poi fu vescovo di Tolosa” ; and 





nightly Meeting. 
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SCIENCE. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Handbuch der Neugriechischen Volkssprache. 
Von Dr. Albert Thumb. (Williams & Norgate.) 
This book consists of three parts—a grammar 
of the popular modern Greek language, speci- 
mens of the literature which is composed in 
that language, and a glossary. The author 
tells us that his object in compiling it is two- 
fold: first, to help to introduce readers to 
the popular literature of modern Greece; and, 
ocnth , to communicate to pbilologists the 
— es of the development of the language. 

he position which he maintains as his starting 
point is that, independently of the numerous 
modern Greek dialects on the one hand, and of 
the Hellenising style of most modern prose 
writers on the other, there exists a popular 
spoken Greek language, which passes current 
everywhere. Few persons who have had suffi- 
cient opportunities of observation will doubt 
this, for they will have found such a language 
in use in Marseilles and Trieste, and Alexandria 
and Smyrna, and wherever else educated Greeks 
are found: and this is the old, traditional 
modern Greek tongue. Dr. Thumb has aimed 
at embodying in his work the results of the 
latest linguistic inquiries about this language, 
especially those of Prof. Hatzidakis, of Athens, 
to whom he acknowledges that he is greatly 
indebted. From this point of view his treat- 
ment of the phonology is remarkably complete. 
He not only describes the modern pronuncia- 
tion, but notes also the changes, both regular 
and irregular, which have taken place from 
the sounds of the ancient language, and 
appends remarks on the peculiarities of usage 
which are found in many of the modern 
dialects. In dealing with the inflections he 
starts, not from the scheme of declensions and 
conjugations which existed in ancient Greek, 
but from the present forms without reference to 
their origin. Afterwards he shows in each case 
how the original forms, from whatever source 
derived, have passed into those which we find at 
the present day, and explains how the modern 
declensions are composed of words originally 
differing in declension, which have fallen 
together by assimilation or by some form of 
analogy or confusion. The method thus em- 
ployed, while it is strictly scientific, will come 
as a surprise to those readers who are 
accustomed to the paradigms given in the 
ordinary Hellenising grammars. The useful- 
ness of this part of Dr. Thumb’s work is greatly 
increased by the ample lists of examples and of 
exceptions which are given. Students of the 
dialects will find here also a large amount of 
valuable material. The writer himself modestly 
says that his remarks on these are mainly 
confined to what is necessary for the explana- 
tion of the literatura introduced in the latter 
part of the volume; but in reality they cover a 
much larger field. His investigations of that 
subject have been indefatigable; for they 
include the dialects not only of most of the 
districts in the neighbourhood of the Aegean, 
but also of the Greek settlements in South 
Italy, of those on the northern coast of Asia 
Minor, where Dr. Thumb resided for some 
time during 1884, and even of the Greek- 
speaking villages in Cappadocia, the discovery 
of whose existence dates from quite a recent 

riod. As an interesting specimen of the in- 
ormation thus obtained, we may mention that 
the infinitive mood, which has perished every- 
where else, survives in the dialect of Pontus. 
Altogether this grammar is a very complete 
piece of work, and far superior to anything 
that has hitherto appeared on the subject. 
The specimens of the modern literature, too, 
which are taken entirely from writers who use 
the popular language, are excellently chosen. 








Among them we find some of the best popular 
songs and popular stories, poems and tales by 
some of the most cultivated writers whom 
Greece has produced—including Rhegas, Solo- 
mos, Zalacostas, and Valaorites from the earlier 
period, and Paraschos and Drosines of our own 
time—and a number of compositions in peculiar 
dialects, such as those of South Italy, that of 
Samsoun on the northern coast of Asia Minor, 
and—most difficult of all—the Tzaconian dialect 
from the east of Laconia. The unfamiliar words 
which occur in these are explained in the 
glossary. 


Ein mittelenglisches Medizinbuch. Heraus- 
gegeben von Fritz Heinrich. (Halle: 
Niemeyer.) This is a collection of medical 


receipts, printed /iteratim from Add. MS., 33,966 
(which the editor assigns to about the year 1440), 
with collations of five other British Museum 
MSS. at the foot of the page. The text is of some 
linguistic value, and the editor deserves credit 
for the pains which he has bestowed on the 
transcription ; but in other respects his work is 
not very satisfactory. There is no glossary, 
and the few notes, which are for the must part 
purely lexical, are by no means always correct. 
Among the words marked with a note of 
interrogation as unintelligible are sawndyver 
(for which see Stratmann-Bradley), vdellinm 
(clearly for bdellium), pentours (painters), and 
philipendule (which, with the correct spelling 
Jilipendule, is found in many dictionaries). Ned 
ys (— need is) is explained as standing for “‘ ne 
it is”; wolfes festes (Lycoperdon) is rendered 
‘‘Wolfsfaust ” ; thonwonges (the hollow under the 
temples) is interpreted ‘‘ upper lip” ; saundres, 
sandal-wood, is identified with the plant called 
alisanders; and ganates grece (apparently 
‘‘gannet’s grease’’) is said to mean gnat’s 
grease (!), ‘‘ Miickenfett (ein noch jetzt 
gebriiuchlicher Ausdruck).” One or two 
spurious Old English forms are cited, and in 
the identification of plants the editor shows 
that he has no adequate notion of the extreme 
looseness with which popular names are used. 
Herr Heinrich is evidently a novice; we hope 
that his future work will prove that he is 
capable of learning. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DERIVATION OF “ EBAL,” 
Mansfield College, Oxford: June 1, 1698. 

Hebrew lexicons (e.g., Gesenius’ Thesaurus 
and the new edition of the Handwirterbuch by 
Buhl) assume a Hebrew root Yar to explain 
the proper names 521D and 92D; the latter 
is best known as the name of the mountain of 
cursing, Mount Ebal, but is also the name of 
a Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 23). Dr. Wiuckler, in his 
recent very suggestive work, Geschichte Israels 
(p. 120), has drawn attention to the Greek 
transliteration of the name in the latter con- 
nexion—Tl'a:8m), hinting that the name, together 
with one or two others, may be the results of 
the worship, at an early period, in Palestine, of 
the Assyrian Bel. Certain considerations 
favour this view, and at the same time justify 
us in questioning whether the root 2D was 
ever current among the Hebrews. 

(1) The form Say is in all probability a 
mere textual error for 72°Y ; the confusion in 
transcription of ‘ and ) was, as is well known, 
exceedingly frequent. S21 is read only in 
Gen. x. 28; in the parallel passage, 1 Chron. 
i, 22, we read S2°y. The Greek in no 2ase sup- 

rts the word, but Lucian (aaa, Gen. ; Hn, 

hron.) supports the yod. The yod is also the 
reading of the Samaritan text in Genesis. The 
evidence for the root “2Y rests, then, at best 


on a single form— 72°). 





?) No trace of the root S2y is, I think, 
to be found in Aramaic; neither Payne Smith 
(in the Thesaurus Syriacus) nor Buxtorf (in the 
Lexicon Chaldaicum) cites such a root. Of the 
two possible Arabic equivalents of the supposed 
Hebrew root, ‘abala occurs, ghabala does not 
—at least, is not cited in Lisdn el Arab. Yay 
has, therefore, been interpreted by comparison 
with the Arabic ‘abala to mean “rock” 
(Gesenius, 7’hesaurus). This is most hazardous. 
** Rock” appears to be anything but the primi- 
tive sense of the Arabic parallels. An even 
more serious objection lies against the legiti- 
macy of the comparison. The Septuagint 
transliteration invariably in the Pentateuch— 
the part of the Old Testament earliest trans- 
lated, and therefore our oldest testimony to 
Hebrew pronunciation—gives r as the equiva- 
lent of the initial Y. This renders it extremely 
probable that the Hebrew Y corresponds to the 
Arabic ghain, not ‘ain, and leaves us, therefore, 
without Arabic or Aramaic support for the 
hypothetical Hebrew root bay. 

(3) The alternatives to 02°) being derivative 
from a root 22 are (a) that it is a non- 
Semitic word, (b) that it is a compound name. 
Against the first is the presence of the pecu- 
liarly Semitic guttural ¥. What positive 
reasons can be found for the second? If com- 
pound, the name clearly consists of the two 
parts ‘J and 52; for the latter as an clement 
in compound Palestinian names we have one 
tolerably certain parallelin Saws (LXX, AoBna); 
less certain and, to my thinking, not very prob- 
able parallels in OY52 and 42 .N7 (assumed 
on the ground of the equivalent in Syriac and 
Josephus to be the original of 7298"). Un- 
compounded ee} (LXX. 8nd) occurs in two or 
three Old Testament passages as the name of 
the Babylonian deity. The element ‘DY does 
not occur in other compounds, but occurs with 
the article prefixed as the name of the well- 
known city Ai. The invariable prefixing of 
the article indicates that ‘) is not primarily a 
proper name, but an appellative (cf. 7237); 
into its meaning I need not here inquire, 
though the current interpretation, ‘‘ ruin,” is 
far from being unquestionable. It must 
suffice to point out that, if in the name of the 
city it is defined by the article, in another 
instance it might quite suitably be determined 
by a following genitive—‘ Bel.” The identity 
of °Y in °D7 and ‘22°D gains likelihood from 
the identity in the Greek transliterations : 
Son is TaiBnd (or TaBad), SDT is ‘Ayya: or 
Ta (with or without the Greek feminine article 
throughout the Pentateuch ; only in the Pooks 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, which were translated 
later, do we meet with the transliterat ons 
Aw, Ay I propose, therefore, as the meaning 
of Sa°D, “The... of Bel.” There are 
difficulties, no doubt, in this view. Why should 
the LXX. only in two cases preserve the ¢ 
vowel of the second syllable—which is, on this 
view, the correct one—and in all other cases 
agree with the erroneous a vowel of the 
Massoretes? But these difficulties are hardly 
greater than the assumption for a single name 
of an otherwise unknown Semitic root. Pos- 
sibly, having raised the question by bringing 
together the above facts, I may elicit from 
others further facts which may decide the 
question in the one sense or the other. 


If it can be proved that 52 P in all cases— 
and not only in the case of the Horite, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Winckler—is compounded with 
the name of the Babylonian deity, we sball 
have added one other to the numerous traces 
that have been discovered of early Babylonian 
influence over the religion of Palestine. 

G. Bucnanan GRAY. 
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‘THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK.” 
Cardiff: June 18, 1896. 
I cannot but think that Prof. Arnold and I 


have a right to complain of the manner in 


which Dr. Lloyd conducts his controversy 
against us. en our correspondence 
he has been treated, we hope and believe, in 
spite of some peculiarities in his letters, with 
the courtesy due to a serious critic. A few 
instances from his last two letters will enable 
your readers to judge how far it is now possible 
to regard him in that light. 

1. Being challenged on the subject by Dr. 
Lloyd, I cited passages from our pamphlet to 
prove that it explicitly leaves full tion to 
the teacher to postpone any of the reforms we 
advocate. This proof Dr. Lloyd persistently 
represents as a change of attitude, charging us 
with “now” accepting ‘‘ compromises” upon 
what we “‘ then enjoined ex cathedris.” 

2. Brugmann states that the transcription of 

, o x by t, p,c at “Rome” (bei den Rimern) 
proves that the explosive element survived ‘‘ at 
the time of the transcription” (noch). Though 
this passage was quoted and translated in my 
letter, Dr. Lloyd allows himself to write that 
‘it contains no refcrence to date.” 

3. In our first letter, Prof. Arnold and I 
answered a remark of Dr. Lloyd’s first letter, 
by giving our reasons for holding the fifth 
century pronunciation to be more convenient 
for teaching purposes. To these reasons Dr. 
Lloyd offered no answer whatever, though he 
twice alluded to the matter, the second time 
without expressing dissent from our view. 
From his silence I inferred that Dr. Lloyd had 
changed his opinion, and therefore wrote 
(AcapEMY, May 9): ‘‘ We observe that Dr. 
Lloyd tacitly admits the objection we urged in 
a former letter to the Demosthenic pronuncia- 
tion, &c. It may be taken, then, that the 


points he wishes us to discuss refer to the age | P 


of Pericles.” In quoting this passage Dr. 
Lloyd omits the words I have now italicised, 
and refers ‘“‘the impartial reader” to his 
earliest letter to convict me of misrepresenting 
him. 

Iam sorry that I missed the ACADEMY of 
March 28, with Dr. Lloyd’s longer pronounce- 
ment as to ¢. But under the circumstances 
do not think that the controversy can be pro- 
fitably continued on this or any other point. I 
leave all Dr. Lloyd’s statements to any reader 
who may care to examine them. 

R. 8. Conway. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE council of the London Mathematica 
Society have awarded the De Morgan Memorial 
medal to Mr. Samuel Roberts. The presenta- 
tion will take place at the annual meeting to 
be held in November next. The award is made 
triennially; the previous recipients have been 
Profs. Cayley and Sylvester, Lord Rayleigh, 
and Prof. F. Klein. 


THE Chemical Society has presented an 
address to Prof. Stanislao Cannizzaro, founder 
and director of the Chemical Institute at Rome, 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
which will be celebrated next month. Prof. 
Cannizzaro has been a foreign member of the 
Chemical Society for thirty-four years, and 
delivered the Faraday lecture in 1872. At 
Rome, it is proposed to strike a medal com- 
memorative of the occasion, and to found in 
perpetuity a Cannizzaro prize. 


On Saturday of this week, there will be an 
excursion of the Geologists’ Association to 
Hitchin, under the direction of Mr. W. Hill 
and Mr. H. W. Monckton. In particular, a 
visit will be paid to certain clay pits, to inspect 
® calcareous deposit—probably lacustrine— 


I| Bijdragen, edited by Prof. Ph. 


with recent freshwater shells,fostracods and 
chara seeds, overlain in places by twenty feet of 
brick-earth, in which palaeolithic implements 
occur. 


THE usual convessazione of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, of which Dr. John 
Hopkinson is president for this year, will be 
held on Thursday next, in the galleries of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. 

THE President of the Board of Trade has 
— a committee, consisting of the 
following: Lord Blythswood (chairman), Sir 
Benjamin Baker, Sir J. Lowthian Bell, Prof. 
Wyndham Dunstan, Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 
Major F. A. Marindin, Mr. E. P. Martin, 
Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen, Dr. T. E. Thorpe, 
Prof. W. C. Unwin, and Mr. E. Windsor 
Richards, to inquire as to the extent of loss of 
strength in steel rails produced by their pro- 
longed user on railways under ing con- 
ditions, and what steps can be taken to prevent 
the risk of accidents arising through such loss 
of strength. Mr. W. F. Marwood, of the 
Board of Trade, has been nominated to act as 
secretary to the committee. 


Dr. Rovx, sub-director of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, has been elected an associate of the 
Académie de Médecine, in the room of Pasteur. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. EARLE is writing an elementary grammar, 
under the title 4 Simple Grammar of English 
now in use. 


Mr. Davip Nott has issued a classified 
catalogue of books in all departments of Semitic 
hilology and literature, numbering 1442 lots 
in all. They comprise the library of the late 
Prof. Bensley of Cambridge (excluding the 
Syriac works, which now form part of the 
University Library), and a selection from 
the library of the late John Owen, rector of 
East Anstey. 


THE first number has appeared of Leuvensche 
Colinet, C. 
Lecoutére and W. Bang of the University of 
Louvain, and M. L. Goemans of the Royal 
Athenaeum of the same place. The journal is 
devoted to Germanic philology in general, and 
to the study of the Netherlandish dialects in par- 
ticular. The first number contains a phonetic 
historical study of the dialect of Aalst, by 
M. Colinet; a description of a MS. in the 
town library of Bruges by M. L. Scharpe; 
and a survey of periodicals containing papers 
on Netherlandlish philology by Prof. 
Lecoutire. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oxirron SuHaksrere Socirety.—(Saturday, May 23.) 


Artuur 8. Way, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Way, in a paper on “A Woman Killed with 
Kindness,” that we find in Thomas Hey- 
wood’s writings the style of a man who, with no 
affectation of grandeur or sublimity, no self-delu- 
sions about smartness or thrilling effect, knows 
what he can do, and does it as often as he pleases. 
He possesses, like so many of his contemporary 
dramatists, that strange unexpectedness of sud- 
denly soaring on the wings of passion into heights 
of poetry far above the pedestrian level of his 
ordinary walk. There are touches of pathos, there 
are rhapsodies of heart music, there are organ- 
tones of pain in the play under consideration 
which make us feel that he is a man who has it in 
him to tread the same mountain tops and breathe 
the same fine air as the mightiest of those who 
made the spacious times of great Elizabeth 





resonant with song. Marlowe need not have 


blushed to be credited with the lyric cadence of 
that despairing appeal : 


Bluntly to give my life into your hand, 

And at one hazard all my earthly means. 

Go, tell your husband ; he will turn me off, 

And I am then undone. [I care not, I; 

*Twas for your sake. Perchance in rage he'll kill 
e . 


me: 
I care not; ’twas for you. Say I incur 
The general name of villain through the world, 
Of traitor to my friend, I care not, I. 

gary, shame, death, scandal, and reproach, 
For you I’ll hazardall, why, what care I ? 
For you I'll live and in your love I’ll die.’’ 


Shakspere might without derogation to his glory 
have owned for his that thrilling cry, ‘‘O God! O 
God! that it were possible to undo things done,” 
though he would not have watered his wine by the 
feeble amplification of the thoughts which follow. 
—This meeting brought to an endthe work of the 
society’s twenty-first session. The plays chosen 
for next session are ‘‘As You Like It,’ ‘‘ The 
London P »” “Twelfth Night,’’ ‘ Julius 
Oaesar,’’ *‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ 
**The Silent Woman.’’ The hon. secretary (9, 
Gordon - road, Clifton, Bristol) will gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of anything for the 
society’s library, which now consists of 600 
volumes. 


ARrcHABOLOGICAL INnst1TUTE.—( Wednesday, June 3.) 


Jupce Baytis, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland read a paper on the Fitz- 
william (commonly called Queen Elizabeth's) 
Virginal Book. Mr. Maitland prefaced his remarks 
by showing that, just as restoration in various 
branches of archaeology was so frequently applied 
whereby the originality was destroyed, so editors 
until lately were accustomed to restore ancient 
music in obedience to the taste of an audience 
accustomed to modern music, and not in accordancs 
with the rules that were in force at the period of 
origin. Scientific principles being now adopted by 
musical antiquaries, editions of the classics of 
various countries are being prepared with such 
care and accuracy as to rank among literary 
masterpieces. It has also been possible of late 
years to reconstruct the old musical instruments, 
whereby the compositions of the last 300 years at 
least may be rformed exactly as they 
were heard by contemporsries The author 
described the Virginal Book in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Oambridge, as a MS. of music 
composed between the years 1562 and 1621, 
and written for the virginal, an instrument in- 
tended for the use of young ladies. He pointed 
out, however, that there seemed to be no founda- 
tion for the surmise that the English name 
of the instrument was given in honour of the 
virgin Queen Elizabeth, and equally baseless is the 
traditional title of the book. Of the composers 
of this collection, Peter Philipps is most largely 
represented. Mr. Maitland divided the music into 
four classes ; namely, variations on the plain chant 
of the church, variations on secular tunes, fantasias, 
and dance movements. Having briefly described 
the mechanism of the virginal kindly lent for the 
occasion by Mr. Dolmetch as being a fine specimen 
of a sixteenth century instrument of Italian make, 
Mr. Maitland concluded his paper by performing 
compositions taken from the MS. and illustrating 
the four classes of music already described. 


Purmo.ocicat.—( Friday, June 5.) 


Henry Brapizy, Esq, vice-president, in the 
chair.—Prof. Skeat read a paper on ‘‘ The Text of 
Wyclit’s Bible,” and on *‘ Ghostwords in Poems 
once attributed to Chaucer.”” In Wyclif’s two 
versions of the Bible, as printed in the eplendid 
edition of the Olarendon Press by Forshall & 
Madden, it happens that there is no table of con- 
tents; nor is it possible to find what MSS. were 
used for the text without frequent reference to 
the preface, where three pas have to be com- 
pared. The MSS. used for the text of the Earlier 
Version (not counting in the Prologues) are those 
marked 4, B, C, K, M. The later text is all from 
A. Besides these, a large number of MSS. were 


used in the text of the Prologues ; so that, in all, 





twenty-one MSS. are employed for it—namely, 
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a,¢e; A, B, C, G, K, M, 8, V; a, k, 0, p, W, y, @; 
A, M, O, R. MSS. marked with italic letters 
belong to the earlier text. Besides these, many 
more MSS. were collated, and are mentioned in the 
footnotes. With the exception of ( and § (which 
bave present participles -ende and -ande, and 
— the pronouns ther and them instead of her 
and jem), nearly all the MSS. exhioit a uniform 
dialect, being the same form of Midland as that 
employed in Pecok’s Repressor (see the extract in 
Specimens of English from 1394 to 1579, ed. Skeat). 
Its chief characteristics are the use of the suffixes 
-ith, -ide, -id (as well as -eth, -ede, -ed), where the 
London scribes usually have -eth, -ede, -ed only. 
All these MSS. evidently proceeded from the same 
scriptorium.—Prof. Skeat then proceeded to 
instance some curious words occurring in poems 
originally associated with Chaucer. (1) Bailey has 
‘*Momblishness, talk, muttering (Uld Word).” 
The form in Thynne is really momb/ysnesse, in ‘*‘ The 
Assembly of Ladies,’’ st. 9. The MS. reading is 
ne moubliemies (—= ne m'oublie-mies), which means 
** forget-me-nots.’” The word occurs in a list of 
flowers. (2) In Lydgate’s ‘‘ Flour of Ourtesye,’’ 
1. 195, Thynne prints setrone, to rhyme with 
An-ti-gone, read as a trisyllable. But the 
right name is Antigoné, requiring the rhyme 
setree, which is merely miswritten for seoree, 
and means “reticent.” (3) Lydgate’s ‘* Black 
Knight ” has (1. 419) the vords “in partyng of 
lyfe.” This merely mean that ‘‘n” has been 
written for ‘‘u. Read ‘‘iupartyng,’’ that is haz- 
arding. The Douce MS. has Iupardy, the other 
MSS. are wrong.—(4) Stowe, in printing a ballad 
on ‘*Woman’s Doubleness,’’ has the line, ‘‘ Of 
lombes, as in sothfastnesse,’? which makes non- 
sense. The Fairfax MS. has amides as, ** double 
aces,’’ the lowest throw of the dice, giving the conse 
required. Not knowing amides, Stowe put an / 
before it, and a comma after it. (5) In Lydgate’s 
** Balade to our Lady’’ (l. 127), the poet calls the 
Virgin Mary a probatyf piscyne, as Thynne prints 
it. But probatyf should be probatyk: see probatica 
piscina, a sheep-wasbing pool, in the Vulgate 
Version of Johx v. 2. The reference is to the 
pool of Bethesda. (The true reading has since 
been found by Prof. Skeat in a Sloane MS.) 


AnTHROPOLOGICAL.—( Tuesday, June 9.) 


G. W. Brasroor, Eeq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. H. W. Seton- Karr exhibited some flint imple- 
ments from the Egyptian Desert and from Somali- 
land, with interesting photographs of the latter 
country. Inu the discussion which followed Mr. 
Charles H. Read, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Rudler took 
part.—Mr. ©. 8. Myers read a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Skulls Discovered at Brandon, in Suffolk,’’ some of 
which he exhibited.—Dr. Garson, Prof. Thane, 
Prof. Haddon, Mr. Holmes, and Dr. Beddoe spoke. 
—Dr. R. M. Oonnolly read a paper on “Social 
Life in Fanti-Land,”’ illustrated by a collection 
of objects, and by the optical lantern.—General 
Robley exhibited a unique collection of fourteen 
tattooed Maori heads. 


Navy Recorps Soctery.—(Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, June 11.) 


Eart Spencer, president, in the chair.—The 
council reported that the number of members on 
the list of the society was 523, being a net in- 
crease of 83 during the last twelve months. 
The society at the beginning of the present year 
had a clear balance of £428. In addition to the 
** Journal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James,”’ 
already issued, it is proposed te issue during the 
present year ‘‘Holland’s Two Discourses on the 
Navy, 1639 and 1660,’" edited by Mr. J. R. 
Tanner; and ‘‘Navy Accounts and Inventories 
under Henry VII.,”’ edited by Mr. M. Oppenheim, 
both of which may be e ted to throw much new 
light on the early administration of the Navy. The 
volumes for next year will probably be: ‘‘The 
Journal of Sir George Rooke, 1700-2,”” edited by 
Mr. Oscar Browning; Roll ii. of Anthony’s 
** Declaration of the Navy, 1546,” edited by Prof. 
Elgar; and ‘‘ Papers relating to the Blockade of 
Brest, 1803-5,’’ edited by Mr. John Leyland. The 
society’s volumes are issued only to subscribers ; 
they are not offered for sale to the general public. 
The proposed changes in the ped Were agreed 
to, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the president. 


FINE ART. 


The Christ upon the Hill: a Ballad, by 
Cosmo Monkhouse. Etched by W. 
Strang. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Ir is an unusual, and we doubt if it isa 

desirable, thing to make so big a book as 

this out of the publication of a ballad. It 
is an excellent ballad, and Mr. Strang's 
etchings are, of course, clever ones. With 
whatever may be their deficiencies—the 
needless ungainliness of many a figure, for 
example—they are impressive in sentiment, 
charged fully with imagination, and accom- 
plished in technique. And that is saying a 
great deal—much more than we could say, 
with honesty, for most work of illustration 
done now-a-days, when a level of mediocrity 
is all that is generally preserved, and 
nothing is very bad, and nothing very good, 
and the charm most looked for is the doubt- 
ful charm of the < peu prés. We say the 

‘‘ doubtful charm,” because while it may be 

conceded that in human beauty something 

of the attractiveness is due to the touch of 
imperfection—the suggestion of the poten- 
tial rather than the positively realised—in 

Art of any kind, literary or pictorial, even 

in what is generally the humble art of 

illustration, our natural and legitimate 
demand is for positive excellence. I re- 
collect that in a criticism of a little book of 
my own in which I had occasion to deal 
with Mr. Strang’s general position as an 
etcher—a book called Htching in England— 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who, to do him 
justice, did not find much to interest him in 
that volume, took exception particularly to 
my comparative lack of appreciation, or at 
all events to my comparativo lack of exposi- 
tion, of the imaginative side of Mr. Strang’s 
art. One does not want to be for ever re- 
peating one’s self; and it so happens that 
years before I worked upon the book in 
question, in which I set myself to deal, in 
limited space, with a whole school and with 
several generations, I had hurried to ex- 
press with great fulness, in a long and tire- 
some article, my extreme appreciation of the 
imaginative qualities of the work of Mr. 

Strang. Not even the placid reproaches 

addressed to me by Mr. Monkhouse in his 

review of the humble volume I have named 

will cause me to swerve from the line that I 

deliberately took. There is no need to 

swerve from it. The small public that 
is seriously interested in Etching may 
still doubt, or at least a part of it may 
doubt, Mr. Strang’s charm ; but his imagi- 
native power and his skill in technique have, 
as I conjecture, long ceased to be questioned. 

If we are to compare Mr. Strang’s work in 
illustration of Zhe Christ upon the Hill with 
his work in other quarters—and that, it 
seems to me, is the only comparison that is 
profitable—it must be said that, owing it 
may be in a measure to the fetters of the 
subject, it is less varied than is much of that 
other work. But, as of old, it is, as I have 
said, impressive. It is so wicked now— 
according to the newer lights—to say that 
anything is ugly, that I hesitate to think 
that it is ugly even now andthen. Ungainly 
one may, perhaps, again venture to call some 
of it. It cannot possibly be more. And 





whatever it is, it is sincere, pious, technically 








as well as emotionally admirable, and—yes, 
Mr. Monkhouse, we will say it once again— 
stamped all over with the impress of imagi- 
nation. 

And now to turn for a moment to the 
facile and delightful ballad, which some of 
us would like in a form that we could carry 
in our waistcoat pockets—as you can carry 
Sebald Beham’s prints, or a collection of 
sapphires, or a few netsukes to amuse you 
when there is nothing European anywhere 
about—but which it has pleased Mr. Monk- 
house, or Mr. Strang, or his distinguished 
publisher, or an appalling, overwhelming 
combination of the three, to issue, magnifi- 
cently indeed, but in a form of somewhat 
cumbersome largeness, so that the last time 
I went to Brighton I had to remember, as 
the principal items of my luggage, a port- 
manteau and Zhe Christ upon the Hill. The 
ballad, then, has the directness, vividness, and 
simplicity which are, in this species of com- 
position, the indispensable requirements for 
excellence. There is from end to end of it 
nothing whatever of the amateur—no trace 
whatever of the halting or enfeebled or un- 
practised hand. And there is, to boot, in the 
treatment of the simple yet imaginative tale 
—a tale it is not necessary nor, perhaps, 
even desirable to here unfold—something 
more than simplicity, directness, vividness. 
Here and there, there is a touch of wizardry : 
something has crept into it, weird, compel- 
ling, extraordinarily influential, yet inex- 
plicable. I wish I could define it better, or 
define it more. But it is just a touch that 
recalls Coleridge. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN CRETE. 


IL.—A ‘ TOWN OF CASTLES.” 
Ashmolesn Museum, Oxford : June 11. 

The great days of Crete were those of which 
we still find a reflection in the Homeric poems 
—the period of Mycenaean culture, to which 
here at least we would fain attach the name 
“Minoan.” Nothing more continually strikes 
the archaeological explorer of its ancient 
remains than the comparative paucity and un- 
importance of the relics of the historic period. 
The monuments and coinage of some few cities 
—such as Gortyna or Phoestos—supply, in- 
deed, a series of brilliant, if fitful, exceptions ; 
but the picturesque originality which is the 
prevailing feature of such classical art as here 
flourished is itself a witness to the general 
isolation of the Cretan cities from the rest of 
the Hellenic world. The golden age of Crete 
lies far beyond the limits of the _his- 
torical period: its culture not only displays 
within the three seas an uniformity never 
afterwards attained, but is practically identical 
with that of the Peloponnese and a large part 
of the Aegean world. Communications were 
infinitely more regular and extended; the density 
of the population, supported by both agricul- 
ture and maritime enterprise, was far superior 
to that of any later period of Cretan history. It 
was, indeed, the island of the ‘‘ Hundred Cities.” 

These strong impressions, already forced upon 
me by two earlier explorations of Eastern and 
Central Crete, led me to hope that, in spite of 
recent researches, many early cities still remained 
to be discovered, even in the now largely 
investigated Eastern Provinces. poy my 
recent journey I was able not only to obtain 
additional data regarding several of the known 
prehistoric sites, such as the temenos on Mount 





Jukta, and the great city of Goulds, but also to 
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discover the remains of nine hitherto unknown 
centresof primeval population, besides a whole 
series of more scattered habitations of the 
same ‘‘ Cyclopean” character. Most of these 
remains, of which I cannot here give more than 
a summary indication, lay on the spurs or in 
the glens of Dikta, in its widest sense—that is 
to say, both the ranges of Lasethi, to which this 
ancient name was applied by the Lyttians, and 
those of Siteia, in the extreme east of the island, 
where it was en located by the Proesians 
and their neighbours. 

The district to which I first devoted my 
attention, and to which I will confine this 
letter, was the range that forms the northern 
rampart of Lasethi, where, on aheight known 
as Hagios Georgios, I found what seems to 
have been the principal civic centre of its up- 
land plain. Here were more or less continuous 
wallsof uncemented masonry and many founda- 
tions of primitive houses, while the fragments 
of pottery which strewed theground showed that 
the settlement had lived into the archaic Greek 
period. About half-an-hour’s climb above 
this, near a windy gap, marked by some ruinous 
windmills, is a knoll Papoura, over- 
looking to the west the whole lowland district 
of Pedeada and what was once the civic 
territory of Lyttos. Here are abundant traces 
of a votive cult, which seems to have continued 
unbroken from early Mycenaean to late 
Hellenic times. The ground was strewn 
with fragments of terra-cotta figures, some of 
which, belonging to the fourth and fifth 
centuries B.C., had been recently discovered in 
the remains of a clay chest. From this 
spot, together with a simple, owl-like female, of 
terra-cotta—such as would have delighted 
Schliemann — I procured a bronze My- 
censean figure of a man with his arms 
folded over his breast, and some fragments of 
small clay reliefs, belonging to the archaic and 
transitional periods of Greek art, representing a 
type of Athena with a curiously crested head- 
gear and a Kowrotrophos of Isis-like pose. 
Hard by was a Mycenaean tholos tomb, turned 
into a shepherd’s shelter. On the height above, 
called Koprana, about half-an-hour’s climb 
above Papoura, I found the remains of a 
primeval akropolis. Its principal building 
consisted of two megara side by side, of huge 
blocks in rudely horizontal layers—one 
stone measuring two metres in length, 
0°60 m. in height, and 0°80 m. in depth. 
Beyond the akropolis height to the west rises 
a natural limestone tower—a kind of broken 
aiguille— called Korphé, overlooking the 
Omphalian plain and a large part of central 
Crete as far as Cape Dia. Here, on the cliff 
below, by putting the ear to a small crevice in 
the rock, may be heard the sound of subterranean 
waters, whence, inall probability, the inhabitants 
of this now waterless height drew their supply 
by means of an underground passage or syrinx 
like that described by Tsountasat Mycenae. In 
the same way at Kastri, near Turloti—an early 
akropolis explored by me in the province of 
Siteia—a peasant, while excavating cistern near 
the summit, came quite recently upon rock 
stairs descending deep into the ground, and 
doubtless connected with the ancient water 
supply. A partly artificial cleft, between the 
limestone spur above mentioned and the upper 
platform of the akropolis height, further in- 
dicated that there had been an exterior staircase 
cut in the precipitous northern flank of the 
mountain, affording access from that direction. 
Ina kind of natural theatre on the south- 
western side, enclosed between the rock bastions 
of Korphé and the main mass of Koprana, are 
traces of the supporting walls of terraces, and 
a whole group of beehive tombs about six feet 
high internally, some of which I excavated. 
They had evidently been robbed in ancient 
times; but I was able to establish the 





existence of clay chests, or Adpvaxes, containing 
the bones of the deceased, such as have been 
found in Mycenaean interments in many parts 
of Crete, besides pithoi and other vessels of 
typical forms. Fragments of more primitive 
pottery, lixe that of the Second City of Troy, 
and an early three-sided seal from the akropolis 
show that the beginnings of this settlement go 
back to pre-Mycenaean times. 

At a spot called Omalés, about three hours’ 
distant from this, on a northern spur of Mount 
Selena, I heard of other ancient ruins, 
which, like many others throughout the island, 
are known to tke Romaic population as ‘ora 
‘EAAnvixa— the heathen” remains. A diffi- 
cult path along limestone steeps brought me to 
the spot; and here, in a wilderness of rock, 
beneath an ilex wood, where the Cretan wild- 
goat is still occasionally seen, was one of the 
most interesting primitive settlements that it 
has ever been my fortune to explore. It might 
be described as a ‘“‘town of castles.” The 
whole consists of a group of .‘‘ Cyclopean” 
strongholds, all within hail of one another, 
each of which, built on its own rock-knoll, with 
its walled enclosure approached by a forti- 
fied ramp, and its inner passages and divisions, 
might be described as an akropolis in miniature. 

Of these I had time to explore six ; but I heard 
of others not far off. The largest of these 
Phrouria—perhaps the ‘‘ mother” stronghold 
of the settlement—known as Monasteraki, from 
a@ ruined Byzantine church built in one of its 
chambers, was of very massive polygonal blocks, 
probably belonging to the more primitive 
‘* Aegean” period; in other cases the con- 
struction showed a rude approach to horizontal 
layers, and was more distinctively ‘‘Mycenaean.” 
One of the Phrouria belonging to this latter 
class possessed a feature of exceptional interest. 
To the left of the entrance ramp, the outer 
wall of the stronghold bulged out in 
@ semicircular form; and on the external 
face of this were small openings, which proved 
to be the dromoi of beehive tombs within. 
The same phenomenon was observable on the 
north-eastern wall; and here marauders had 
thrown out the contents of a ruined tholos 
within, consisting of red pottery of rustic 
Mycenaean type, like much of that of Koprana. 
This system of ‘‘intra-mural” interment in its 
most literal sense — of which I was after- 
wards to find other examples in Eastern Crete 
—is of the highest interest, and the parallel of 
the tombs within the semi-circular bay of wall 
and the akropolis graves of Mycenae cannot be 
overlooked. Itseems probable that the Spartan 
practice of burial within the city was rooted in 
a widely spread Mycenaean usage, of which we 
here see a very rudimentary version. For the 
“Town of Castles” itselfi—this primitive cvvo- 
xouds in fortified dwellings, isolated, yet hold- 
ing together—one is tempted to seek a humbler 
comparison in the groups of detached tower- 
houses that form the villages of Upper Albania. 

Resuming my investigations on the northern 
borders of the upland plain of Lasethi, I found 
near the village of Tsermiado slight traces of 
an ancient akropolis on a table-headed height 
called Kastéli, below which, at a spot known, 
from a curious conglomerate formation, as 
KaBadAdpes BédAaxes (‘* the riding stones ’’), frag- 
ments of a large Mycenaean pithos which had 
served as an ossuary. It had been found in- 
tact, with several skulls inside—probably within 
the remains of a tholos—but both tomb, jar, and 
contents had been forthwith broken up. Ona 
cliff above this, at a spot called Trapeza, I was 
pointed out a cave where bones and pottery 
were also said to be found. With the aid of 
some of the villagers I accordingly made an 
exploratory excavation. We dug in two 
places in the lower of two stalagmitic 
chambers, which was not more than 12 feet 
in diameter. The floor here and throughout 











the cave was strewn with human bones and 
fragments of potteryemthe result of earlier 
‘“‘tumultuary” gruboiug on the part of the 
peasants. My dig produced many similar 
relics, the pottery mostly of primitive 
‘6 Aegean” bucchero, though one fragment of 
a late Greek oup with metallic lustre was slso 
brought to light. More interesting were some 
steatite beads and pieces of gold ornaments, 
including a gold tube and two leaf-shaped 
pendants of Mycenaean date, together with 
part of a miniature votive double axe, of 
a type identical with those found both in 
the Diktaean and Idaean caves of Zeus. On 
@ peak which rises above the southern margin 
of the plain below the main summit of Lasethi, 
but known like it by the name of Aphendi 
Christos, I heard of the discovery not long since 
of an apparently votive deposit of bronze 
weapons, described as similar to those found in 
such quantities in the Cave of Psychro 
(Diktaion Antron). It looks as if in all these 
cases we had to deal with the same primeval 
cult of the Cretan Zeus-Minés, and the later 
assimilation of the surviving religio Joci to that 
of ‘‘Christ the Lord” is very suggestive. The 
highest summit of the more easterly range of 
Dikta, in which lay the temple of the Diktaean 
Zeus, also bears the name of Aphendi Vouno. 
Under the same guise the old sanctity of the 
spot has been prolonged on Mount Jukta, where 
tradition placed ‘‘ the tomb of Zeus.” Hore, 
within a massive temenos formed of roughly 
horizontal blocks, a steep, strewn with remains 
of small vessels that seem to attest the con- 
tinual flow of votaries from Mycenaean tu 
Roman times, leads to the now hardly dis- 
tinguishable foundations of what may have been 
a Holy Sepulchre of remote antiquity. A little 
further on the ridge outside the heathen 
enclosure is perched a small church, here, too, 
dedicated to the Aphendi Christos. 

The abiding piety of the land of Minds 
has simply transfered its devotion from the 
giver of the old law on Ida to the giver of 
the new. 

Artnuur J. Evans, 








EXPLORATIONS AT THEBES. 

Derhabiyeh, ** Rudder Grange,” Cairo : June 1, 1896. 
For the past fourteen months I have been 
living at Thebes, copying certain of the private 
tombs there and making a thorough explora- 
tion of the necropolis, with somewhat surprising 
results. From time to time, ever since Pococke 
first explored the ancient capital of the country, 
Egyptologists have been busy there; and many 
European scholars, such as Champollion, 
Roselline, Wilkinson, Lepsius, Ebers, _and 
Brugsch Pasha, have chosen the necropolis as 
their centre for investigations on the western 
side. Yet it is astonishing to find how little 
really systematic work has been done, and how 
little is known of perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive part of Thebes—its private 
tombs. 

Daring my explorations there I have 
catalogued and classified nearly 200 inscribed 
tombs, of which perhaps only eighty were 
previously recorded. In no case, I should 
mention, have I opened out a new tomb—the 
above number merely represents those accessible 
to the public at the beginning of 1895, Many 
of the previously unrecorded tombs contain 
scenes and inscriptions of great interest ; and it 
would seem that the reason why they have 
until now escaped notice is that they are for 
the most part inhabited, and have been for 
years, by the fellahin and antiquity dealers of 
Gourneh. The natives have, as a rule, a 

at objection to their houses being inspected 
C Basepenms, especially the inner apartments, 
which are generally occupied by the harim 
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and since a government ‘permit has to be 
obtained for digging for antiquities, another 
reason has arisen for their dislike to be visited 


by Europeans. Not being allowed to dig in 
the open, they tunnel in at the back of the 
tombs which they inhabit, till they come upon 
others untouched. I have myself crawled 
along many tunnels thus formed (one for a 
distance of at least 200 yards) connecting 
several tombs now rifled. Doubtless there are 
many others that have escaped my notice. 
Living as I did during the late spring and early 
summer of last year in the village of Gourneh, 
Mrs. Newberry and myself did our best 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the natives, 
inviting them to visit us, and then, of course, 
returning their calls, with the result that, after 
a time, we became so friendly that even the 
‘*inner chambers ” of the tombs in which they 
resided were thrown open to us. 

Among our finds I may perhaps be allowed 
to note here a few of the most interesting, con- 
fining myself to those of the period of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Of the early period of that Dynasty may be 
noted the tomb of a steward of Amenhetep I., 
others of important personages of the reign of 
Queen Hatshepsut, including that of one of her 
vezirs, and another of the engineer employed 
by her to superintend the cutting of the two 
great obelisks at Karnak. 

Of the reign of Thothmes III. we have the 
tombs of: (1) a Prince of Thebes; (2) the 
king’s chief steward; (3) a superintendent of 
his storehouse ; (4) his privy seal, and (5 and 6) 
that officer’s waki/s; (7) a superintendent of the 
countries of the north; (8) an unrecorded vezir 
of this reign; and (9) the king’s chief herald 
and scribe of the soldiers. 

Of the succeeding reigns of this great 
dynasty I may note the tombs of : (1) a Prince 
of Thebes, (2) a superintendent of the garden 
of the temple of Amen, (3) a “cabinet” 
minister, and (4) a chief of the police under 
Amenhetep II. ; (5) a privy seal, (6) vezir, and 
(7) Prince of the Fayum under Thothmes IV. ; 
and (8) a steward of the king in Thebes under 
Amenhetep ITI. 

During my stay at Thebes I also made a 
complete copy of the great tomb of Rekhmara, 
a task which occupied some six months’ hard 
work on ladders and by candle light. This I 
hope to publish next winter or spring. 

n the early spring of last year I checked all 
the published inscriptions of Assiut, made 
plans, &c., of the tombs, and copied the scenes 
and inscriptions in three hitherto unpublished 
tombs there. One of the latter is important, as 
it enables me to connect the Heracleopolite 
family of princes with that of the Hepzefas of 
the XIIth Dynasty. 

Percy E, NEWBERRY. 








OBITUARY. 
JOHN HENRY MIDDLETON. 


WE regret to record the death, under sad 
circumstances, of Dr. J. H. Middleton, one of 
the leading authorities on art and archaeology 
in this country. During nearly all his life his 
health was infirm, and for the last two or 
three years he had suffered from extreme 
nervous depression. He died on June 10, at 
his residence in the South Kensington Museum, 
from an overdose of morphia. 

John Henry Middleton was born at York in 
1846. His boyhood was mostly spent in Italy, 
in company with his father, who was an 
architect. After a short period of school-time 
at Cheltenham, where his father was then 
practising his profession, he matriculated as a 
commoner at Exeter College, Oxford, in 1865. 
But he left the university without taking a 
degree, and forthwith travelled alone for 
several years in different parts of the world. 





At one time he was heard of in Mexico; at 
another he paid an adventurous visit to the 
great Mahommedan university at Fez. Italy 
he knew thoroughly from end to end; he had 
studied the architecture of Spain, both Moorish 
and Gothic; and he was at home at Cairo. 

These Wanderjahre were the formative in- 
fluence on his subsequent life. He came back to 
England with an unrivalled knowledge of the 
history of medieval art, gained from living 
among its masterpieces. For a time he practised 
architecture, first as assistant to his father, and 
afterwards as the inheritor of his business. But 
the bent of his career was given by Robertson 
Smith, who possessed the faculty not only of 
picking his men, but also of getting out of them 
the utmost amount of work. Middleton is said 
to have contributed to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica no less than eighty- 
two articles, on subjects connected with art 
and archaeology. 

The second period of his life was spent at 
Cambridge, where he succeeded Mr. Sidney 
Colvin as Slade professor of fine art in 1886. 
He rapidly acquired a great reputation, and 
made many friends both among the older and 
the younger men. In1888, he was elected to 
@ fellowship at King’s College ; in 1889, he was 
appointed director of the Fitzwilliam Museum ; 
and in 1892, he was approved by the general 
board of studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. His own university conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L. at the 
Encaenia of 1894. At Cambridge he enjoyed 
congenial work, and sufficient leisure to allow 
him to pay frequent visits to his loved Italy. 
Nothing pleased him more than to conduct 
parties round the ruins of ancient Rome, and 
make every stone tell its lesson. It was at 
Rome that he met his wife, a daughter of Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, to whom he was married in 1892. 

When Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen died in 1893, 
it was decided to separate the two departments 
of science and art which make up the South 
Kensington Museum; and Middleton was 
appointed to the new office of art director. No 
doubt, the great attraction to him was the 
large sum of money annually placed at his dis- 
posal for the purchase of art treasures. But 
the office also demanded heavy administrative 
duties, to which his temperament and his 
health were alike unequal. 

The most important work that Middleton 
SS was Ancient Rome in 1885, originally 

ased upon an article in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and finally expanded into two 
volumes in 1892, He also compiled a cata- 
logue of the gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum 


(1891), and a handbook on_ illuminated 
MSS. in classical and medieval times 
(1892). The characteristic of all these books 


is the intimate acquaintance shown with 
technical processes. For, in truth, Mid- 
dleton was not so much a scholar in the 
German sense, as a trained observer, with a 
keen and sympathetic eye, and an unusual 
power of lucid exposition. So far as we know, 
he never published his Cambridge lectures, 
nor those which he delivered on sculpture 
from time to time to the art students of the 
Royal Academy. But he wrote frequently on 
special subjects in Archaeologia and the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. 

It remains to say that Middleton possessed, 
in the happier periods of his life, a genius for 
friendship. He would devote himself to the 
service of others—even when they had little 
claim on him—with an affection that was 
almost feminine. At the same time, he could 
burn with righteous anger against whatever 
was base in conduct or in art. His character, 


indeed, was half Italian, strengthened by the 
religion of Positivism, which—at one period, 





at least—exercised a powerful influence upon 
him. J. 8. C. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 
in the press a new Life of Jean-Francois 
Millet, by Mrs. Henry Ady (Julia Cuart- 
wright). It will contain many letters from 
the pen of the great painter which were not 
published in Sensier’s volume, together with 
much interesting information respecting bis 
life and surroundings, the sale and subsequent 
history of his pictures, which has been supplied 
by his family and friends. The book will be 
illustrated with photogravures from _ the 
master’s most famous works, including ‘‘ Le 
Semeur,” ‘‘ Les Glaneuses”’ and ‘‘ La Jeune 
Bergére,” and several of the drawings in the 
collection of Mr. J. 8. Forbes recently exhibited 
at the Grafton Gallery, which have never 
before been engraved. Among these will be a 
reproduction of the pastel of the ‘‘ Angelus,” 
which varies in several particulars from the 
picture now in M. Chauchard’s possession. 


Mr. BATSFORD will shortly issue a facsimile 
reproduction of Heppelwhite’s rare folio book 
of furniture designs, which appeared in 1789 
under the title of The Cabinetmaker and Uphol- 
sterer’s Guide. It contains 127 engraved plates, 
with nearly 300 designs for every article of 
household furniture. 


THE July number of the Magazine of Art will 
contain a pictorial supplement devoted to the 
Paris Salons, reproducing some of the prin- 
cipal pictures shown at the Champ de Mars 
and the Champs-Elysées. 


THERE will open next week, at the Clifford 
Galleries, Haymarket, an exhibition of pictures 
by Mrs. Louise Jopling and Mr. E. B. Havell 


Wuat is known as the Clifden Romney— 
containing portraits of Caroline Viscountess 
Clifden, and her sister, Lady Elizabeth Spencer, 
represented as Music and Painting—was sold 
last week for 10,500 guineas (Wertheimer). 
This is said to be the third highest price ever 
given for a picture in this couutry. 


THE following were some of the principal 
prices realised at the sale of the late Sir Julian 
Goldsmid’s pictures, on Saturday last: By 
Reynolds—the Countess of Cork, 7500 guineas 
(Agnew); Mrs. Mathew, 4000 guineas (Tooth) ; 
the Countess of Coventry, 3800 guineas 
(Agnew); the fourth Duke of Rutland, 1400 
guineas (Tooth); by Gainsborough — Lady 
Eden, 5000 guineas (Agnew); a Dehaney 
family group, 2100 guineas (Tooth); a land- 
scape near Bath, 3100 guineas (Vokins); by 
Romney—Mrs. James Oliver, 3100 guineas 
(Agnew); Miss Harriet Shore, 2750 guineas 
(Agnew); Lady Urith Shore, 2000 guineas 
(Tooth); and Lady Hamilton as Contemplation, 
1210 guineas (Davis). 

Tue Prix de Paris, given annually at the 
Champs Elysées Salon, has been awarded to 
M. Paul Buffet, for his picture ‘‘ Féte 
Antique.” The three travelling bursaries have 
been awarded to M. Bonis, the painter of a 
frieze for the Paris Hétel de Ville; M. Ch. 
Duvent, who exhibited this year the “‘ Seigneur 
soit avec nous” and the ‘“‘ Marché aux Poissons 
a Audierne”; and M. Steck, for his ‘‘ Tendre 
Automne.” 


Mr, LionEL WALDEN’s picture of ‘‘ Cardiff 
Docks,” now on exhibition at the Salon, has 
been purchased by the French Government. 


M. Homottz, director of the French School 
at Athens, maintains his opinion that the 
bronze statue recently discovered in the course 
of the excavations at Delphi (of which mention 
was made in the ACADEMY of June 6) belongs 
to the inscribed base that was also found close 
by. He further believes that the inscription 1s 
of Syracusan origin, and that the name of the 
dedicator was probably Hieron. 
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THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Mme. Saran BERNHARDT’s short visit and 
the return of Mrs. Kendal are the London 
theatrical events of the last week or two. 
Mme. Bernhardt has shown nothing less than 
her customary power, but has been seen in 
hardly a new part. An article of some im- 
portance on the present performance of Mrs. 
Kendal in Mr. Grundy’s ‘‘ Greatest of These” 
would have been due to our readers, had not 
the ACADEMY printed, about last Christmas, 
Mr. Wedmore’s article on the performance as 
he saw it at Brighton. In the interval the 
great English actress can scarcely have either 
improved or deteriorated; and there is every- 
where abundant testimony to the excellence of 
her interpretation, and to the sufficiency of Mr. 
Kendal’s art as ‘‘the pachydermatous hus- 
band.” But surely the general cast is in one 
or two important particulars stronger than it 
was at Brighton or at Hull. Mr. Kemble— 
such a finished character actor—has accepted 
the part of the divine, and at least one other 
performer of note has joined the company for 
the time being. The effect produced by the 
piece and its performance could not fail to be 
great. 

Yer another change of bill is announced at 
the Lyceum, where a revival of ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal” has, it appears, been taken in hand 
with some rapidity, Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
having been anything but ‘‘ convincing” in 
‘*Magda.” What she will be as Lady Teazle 
remains to be seen. Somebody must have 
great faith in her ‘“‘drawing power” in what- 
ever part she may decide to experiment with ; 
but, clever enough though several of her per- 
formances have been, her quite distinct suc- 
cesses have been limited to one ortwo. And 
that this was likely to be so was prophesied by 
the knowing when she first surprised and 
interested people in ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” 


Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM, who with long 
accumulated experience gets stronger and 
stronger and more admirable than ever in his 
art, proposes to perform Messrs. Louis Parker 
and Murray Carson’s ‘‘ Rosemary” at Berlin 
during the autumn. We do not for a moment 
doubt his success; and are glad that the 
Prussians will have an opportunity of seeing 
English dramatic art represented by a piece so 
healthy and entertaining—and withal so sym- 
pathetic—and by a performance so vigorous 
and accomplished. 


WE understand that one of the principal 
features of the performance of Marlowe's 
“* Doctor Faustus,” by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, will be the introduction of ‘‘ The Seven 
Deadly Sins,” the designs for which have been 
taken from engravings of the sixteenth century 
in the print room of the British Museum. The 
first and last parts of the play will reproduce 
in colour and costume the university life of 
Marlowe’s day. The middle part of the play, 
the one most difficult for a stage manager to 
cope with, will consist of tableaux showing 
Faustus on his travels, giving living pictures 
of the Feast of St. Peter, introducing the 
ep pe incident of the curse with “ bell, 

ok and candle”; the banquet at the court 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth; and the 
flight of Faustus, in his chariot drawn by yoked 
dragons, “to scale Olympus’ top.” Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch will supply the music.” 








MUSIC. 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


“Diz WALKURE” was given on Saturday 
evening, ‘and, for the first time, in French. 
It is, of course, best for an opera to be sung in 
the language for which the music was origin- 
ally written; and especially is this the case 
with Wagner music-drama in which tone and 
word are so intimately connected. An ideal 
state of things will, however, not always obtain. 
In this particular case the artists, M. Alvarez 
and Mme. Lola Beeth, no doubt determined 
the choice of the French language. Mme. 
Beeth, who took the part of Sieglinde, has 
a good, if unequal, voice. She possesses 
true dramatic instinct, and gave a powerful 
impersonation of the unhappy heroine, though 
we do not think the réle altogether suited 
to her. A slight tendency to overact may, 
perhaps, have been the result of nervous- 
ness. The lady is handsome, and, even apart 
from her great merits, this would prove an 
attraction. One feature in her singing deserves 
special mention : namely, the clearness of her 
enunciation ; not a word was lost. M. Alvarez 
gave a fine presentation of Siegmund, and his 
singing was admirable. Mme. Mantelli, as 
Briinnhilde, was at her best. M. Albers proved 
rather a tame Wotan. Signor Mancinelli con- 
ducted with great care and ubility. 








RECENT CONCERTS, ETC. 


Herr Mortt gave his third and last concert 
at Queen’s Hall on June 11. It was entitled 
a ‘‘ Wagner Festival Concert”: there were the 
‘* Schmiedelieder” and the closing scene from 
‘* Siegfried,” also the Prologue and closing 
scene from ‘‘ Die Gitterdimmerung.” These 
excerpts must have proved welcome to those of 
the audience who intend to go to Bayreuth this 
summer for the performances of the ‘‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen.” We have often insisted on the 
fact that Wagner’s music-dramas will not bear 
transplantation from the stage to the concert 
platform without serious loss ; but in this par- 
ticular case the end probably justified the 
means. Of the vocalists, Frau Ida Doxat and 
Herren E. Gerbiiuser and Bussart, the lady was 
the best: her declamatory singing in the 
‘‘ Gétterdiimmerung” scene was admirable, 
The ‘‘ Norns”’ scene, too, with Frau Mottl, Frl. 
Gelber, and Mme. A. Janson, deserves high 
praise. The orchestra, under Herr Mottl’s able 
direction, played well ; and the concert proved, 
on the whole, a great success. 


St. James’s Hall, on Saturday last. Again 
a Bach Sonata, in A, headed the pro- 
gramme; and although we do not think 
the severe music of North Germany alto- 
gether suits the impulsive Spaniard, still he 
deserves all praise for introducing chamber 
music which has been unduly neglected, and, 
therefore, not properly appreciated. This 
Sonata was followed by Goldmark’s First Suite 
in A (Op. 11), for violin and pianoforte, an 
interesting, though scarcely inspired work: it 
was admirably interpreted by Seior Sarasate 
and Dr. Otto Neitzel. ‘The latter performed as 
solo the greater part of Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval.” 
In his reading of the music he displayed char- 
acter and intelligence, and at the close was 
summoned to the platform. The violinist gave 
some of his show pieces, and his wonderful 
playing created immense enthusiasm. It was 


unfortunate that the first two Sarasate concerts 
clashed with the last two given by M. Ysaye 
at the Queen’s Hall. The programmes were 
highly interesting, and the Belgian artist 





Sejior Sarasate gave his second concert at | P' 


The “ Kneisel” Quartet from Boston com- 
menced a series of three chamber concerts at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. A 

in suspicion attaches to anything an- 
nounced as ‘‘ celebrated” ; but the four artists, 
MM. Franz Kneisel, Otto Roth, L. Svecenski, 
and Alwin Schroeder, may justly lay claim to 
that title. For many years they have devoted 
themselves tc the study of chamber music, and 
by constant practice together have arrived at 
an ensemble quite remarkable. We may have 
greater players at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, but, except on rare occasions, they 
cannot compare with these quatwor juncti in 
uno. This excellent quality, however, would 
not suffice to explain the genuine success ob- 
tained by the Boston musicians. They play, 
in addition, with marked intelligence, refine- 
ment, and feeling ; and it was a real treat to 
listen to them. Their first programme, in- 
cluding a Quartet by Sgambati, Beethoven’s 
early one in G (Op. 18, No. 2), and Schumann’s 
in A (Op. 41, No. 3), was not altogether satis- 
factory. They announce, for one of the remain- 
ing concerts, Beethoven's great Quartet in 
C sharp minor (Op. 131); and it was, therefore, 
unnecessary to waste their skill on a work by 
the same master which by comparison is indeed 
small. The six Quartets of Op. 18 are inter- 
esting in their way, but on a special occasion, 
such as the present one, scarcely in place. 
Then, again, to listen to three Quartets in 
immediate succession is somewhat of a strain ; 
a song, or even a short pianoforte solo between, 
would surely be welcome. We offer this hint for 
the sake of the artists themselves; the better 
the playing, the greater the need of some 
contrast. 

M. Louis Pecskai, a new violinist, played 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto at the last 
Philharmonic Concert on Wednesday evening. 
He is young, and has a certain skill in 
execution ; but his rendering of the music was 
in more ways than one unsatisfactory. It 
lacked soul, and the Andante was as much 
too slow as the Finale was too fast. Then, 
again, the violinist continually ran one phrase 
into the other, so that the meaning of the 
musical sentences was spoilt. One must allow 
probably for nervousness; anyhow, the début 
of M. Pecskai at the Philharmonic was scarcely 
a success. M. A. Reisenhauer performed 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor: 
some of his playing was brilliant, but some 
jerky; moreover, his conception of the music 
was too modern. Mme. Camilla Landi, although 
not in very good voice, gave an excellent 
rendering of Berlioz’s poetical and picturesque 
setting of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘La Captive.” The 
rogramme commenced with Mr. MacCunn’s 
‘* Ship o’ the Fiend’ Overture, and concluded 
with Schubert’s great Symphony in C, almost 
@ concert in itself. Why does the Phil- 
harmonic have such long programmes’ and 
why does it allow pianists to play encores, and 
very long ones? and, once more, could it not 
make its programmes a little more progressive * 
The Philharmonic Society, with its fine orchestra 
and intelligent conductor, ought to achieve 
better results than it has done this season. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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